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Editorial Comment 


Tue Impenpine Court DEcIsion 


The U. S. Supreme Court heard the 
reargument of counsel in the education- 
al segregation cases on December 7, 8, 
9, 1953. While it was not my good 
fortune to hear the reargument, I did 
get a chance to read the briefs sub- 
mitted in these cases—all 1,595 pages 
of them; and to read a transcript of 
the oral argument presented—around 
some 500 double-spaced, typewritten 
pages. Upon the basis of this “home- 
work,” I am amazed at what lawyers 
can do with historical data. Each side 
took the same facts and insisted upon 
arriving at exactly opposite conclusions. 
It is indeed fortunate that these cases 
probably will not be decided on the 
basis of the history of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

And yet, the amount and caliber of 
research which went into these cases 
will probably set a high water mark 
for some time to come. Anyone who 
is interested in this period of our his- 
tory will certainly be greatly repaid 
by reading some of these briefs—espe- 
cially the appendexes. 

Everyone who is interested in these 
cases is anxiously awaiting the Court’s 
decision which it is hoped will be ren- 
dered before it adjourns for the sum- 
mer recess in June. Meanwhile, al- 
though it is idle to speculate as to 


what the decision will be, it is only 
human that people should do so. How- 
ever, it is the purpose of these com- 
ments, not to attempt in any definite 
way to anticipate the Court’s decision, 
but rather to enumerate two cr three 
things which are “straws in the wind,” 
and which give hope to those who are 
anxious to see the Court outlaw manda- 
tory segregation in education. 

First, it should be observed that 
these cases are being considered at a 
time when the moral atmosphere and 
climate of world public opinion are 
more favorable than in any period since 
Reconstruction. Just as the decision 
in the Civil Rights Cases in 1883 re- 
flected a change in moral climate and 
in public attitude toward the problem 
70 years ago, so it is natural and logi- 
cal to expect that a reversal of these 
conditions will be reflected by the de- 
cision in the instant cases. 

The second occasion for hope is the 
fact that the amicus curia brief sub- 
mitted on behalf of the current na- 
tional administration was just as strong 
as, if not stronger than, the brief sub- 
mitted by the previous administration, 
in support of the plea that racial segre- 
gation in education be declared uncon- 
stitutional. The Government’s posi- 
tion “that segregation in public schools 
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cannot be maintained under the Four- 
teenth Amendment” and that the Court 
not only has the power but the duty 
to so declare is about as unequivocal 
as one could make it. Of course, it is 
not known how much weight the Court 
will give the Government’s position. 
But one thing is certain; our cause is 
much more hopeful than it would have 
been if the Government had assumed a 
less unequivocal position. 

The third fact which gives us hope 
is the tacit admission of many of the 
proponents of segregation that the 
Court may be inclined to outlaw man- 
datory segregation. One cannot read 
the Southern newspapers without gain- 
ing the impression that the majority 
of them would not be greatly surprised, 
if the Court outlawed segregated 
schools. In fact, the feeling on the 
part of many of them is that such a 
decision is not only possible but prob- 
able. 

It should be emphasized that even a 
favorable decision will not solve the 
problem. In fact, it will only be a 
first but albeit the crucial step in the 
development of racial integration in 
education. For you do not even have 


a fighting chance at developing racial 
integration as long as segregation is 
buttressed by law. When the law no 
longer obtains, the real work of de- 
veloping racial integration can begin 
with some probability of a favorable 
result. 

It probably should be noted also that 
the decision will apply specifically to 
the instant cases, although it will have 
general relevance for the entire area 
of segregated education. This would 
mean that in those areas not immed- 
iately concerned, there is the possibility 
that additional cases would have to be 
filed unless much more statesmanship 
is exercised than has been the case in 
the past. One thing which has been 
a matter of concern to me generally 
has been the lack of sufficient construc- 
tive planning, either on the part of 
whites or Negroes, in the event that 
segregation is outlawed. It is my hope, 
however, that if and w*en such a de- 
cision is rendered, there may be found 
enough constructive statesmanship on 
the part of both whites and Negroes, to 
effect the transition with the least pos- 
sible difficulties. 

Cuas. H. THompson 
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The Negro Teacher in the Washington, D. C. 
Integrated School System 


Paut Cooke 
Associate Professor of English, Miner Teachers College 


INTRODUCTION 


How will the Negro classroom teach- 
er fare if the public school segregation 
in Washington, D. C., is ended? Will 
the teacher currently employed be af- 
fected? How about the crop of new 
teachers? 

As various kinds of school segrega- 
tion have been ended all over the coun- 
try, keen study has been directed to 
the employment situation of the Ne- 
gro teacher. Notable was the position 
of the Negro teachers at Louisville 
Municipal College when the students 
of that institution were admitted to the 
white city institution. On the other 
hand, since public education in the 
state of New Jersey has been organized 
without regard for race of the children 
for the last five years, the number of 
Negro teachers has increased. Now in 
the Nation’s Capital, as the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in December, 1953, again 
studies the pleas to end the separate 
school systems in the five segregation 
cases, including the Bolling vs. Sharpe 
case for the District of Columbia, con- 
sideration is given a secondary aspect 
of school integration—employment of 
the city’s Negro teachers. 

The answers to the opening ques- 
tions are not known; yet reasoned 
answers might be given. Certain fac- 
tors tend to operate in any given job 
situation. In some employment one 
factor might override another. Still, 
factors like “tenure,” possession of the 


job, preparation of the worker or ap- 
plicant, general attractiveness of the 
position of a teacher, and the character 
of the assignments as far as “perma- 
nency” is concerned—these job factors 
in varying degree will be influential 
in the analysis of considerable employ- 
ment situations. The impact of school 
integration on teacher employment can 
be studied through the application of 
these factors. 

The answer won't be final, for in 
addition to the “known” factors are 
several unpredictable elements. For 
example, is race prejudice likely to 
arise? What would an economic de- 
pression mean in terms of employ- 
ment and competition? The Board 
of Education for the Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia has proposed 
to the Board of Commissioners of the 
Government of the District a salary 
revision with a teaching maximum of 
$6400.00. Is this a factor, or would 
it be a factor should the U. S. Congress 
approve such a salary maximum for 
District teachers?? Further, what will 
be the comparable ability of white and 
Negro teacher education trainees, par- 
ticularly when the latter have been 
previously educated in the “inferior” 
segregated elementary and secondary 
schools? And, still another factor, 


1All fundamental provisions for public ed- 
ucation in the District of Columbia are 
legislated by the U. S. Congress. In fact, 
the laws that the Board of Education in- 
terprets as requiring separate schools were 
legislated by Congress. 
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what might “redevelopment” of the 
Nation’s Capital mean—a rebuilding 
of the city that should attract many 
more white people and increase their 
proportion from two to one? 


Tenure, TEACHER PREPARATION, 


anDd Oruer Facrors 


Dr. Joseph Bustard, the late Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education for the 
state of New Jersey, declared that an 
important factor in assuring the Negro 
teacher, or any teacher for that matter, 
continuing in his position when the 
New Jersey schools were integrated 
was “tenure,” a holding or possessing 
of the position. In general, a teacher 
working under provisions of tenure can 
be dismissed only for cause. District 
teachers, according to Attorney John 
Fauntleroy, legal counsel of Local 27 
of the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFL), hold tenure by (a) Congres- 
sional legislation, (b) judicial decision, 
(c) rules of the Board of Education, 
and (d) administrative interpretation 
of the Superintendent of Schools. 

The rules of the Board of Education 
provide only the following basis for 
dismissal of permanently employed 
teachers: 
“, . » absence from duty without 
leave; disobedience or neglect of 
orders from those in authority; any 
offense against morality or good 
order; inability to perform satis- 
factorily the duties of his position 
on the part of any employee of the 


Board .. .” 
The Superintendent of Schools has 


declared, ‘Tenure was established by 
the Organic Act of 1906 and was 
sustained by a court decision . . . in 
1916.” The decision in part follows: 
“These provisions show a clear 
intent to continue the teaching force 


of the public schools by an indefinite 
tenure so long as the work of the 


teacher is satisfactory .. .” 

These administrative, legislative, and 
judicial decisions, rules, and interpre- 
tations prevail during a period of de- 
segregation and resultant integration 
to provide a general security of position 
for all educational employees—white 
as well as Negro. This augurs well for 
the Negro teacher. 


2. Who are teachers now? Who 
hold the jobs and will hold them at the 
time of integration? The Washington, 
D. C., public school system is somewhat 
singular in that more than half of the 
teachers are Negroes. Of more than 
3,000 classroom teachers from kinder- 
garten through teachers college, slightly 
over 50 per cent are “minority group” 
teachers (about 55 per cent of the 
pupils are Negroes). Under segrega- 
tion the proportion of Negro teachers 
should gradually increase well beyond 
the 50 per cent, inasmuch as the Board 
of Education has regularly sought new 
salaries for Negro teachers and none 
for white teachers, whose enrollments 
are declining. 

Under integration the Negro teach- 
ers are clearly in “possession” of half 
of the jobs in the teaching profession 
in the District of Columbia. At the 
time of integration, therefore, the prob- 
lem will not be one of Negro applicants 
seeking jobs, like the problem of many 
Negro teachers in “Northern” cities 


of integrated school systems. 


8. What is the preparation of the 
Negro teacher in the schools of the 
Nation’s Capital? How does his prep- 
aration compare with that of his fel- 
low white teacher? Some evidence, if 
not conclusive evidence, is available. 


RES oT Rei 
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In the “Strayer Report” are figures 
on elementary teachers holding the 
bachelor’s degree as of 1948. Then 
45 per cent of the white elementary 
school teachers held degrees but 62 
per cent of the Negro teachers had 
earned degrees. Four years later the 
National Education Association re- 
ported an increased number for both 
races: 68.3 per cent of the white 
teachers held degrees, 83.94 per cent 
of the Negro teachers. On all levels 
of the school system Strayer reported 
as follows: 77.2 per cent of the white 
teachers held degrees, 80.8 per cent 
of the Negro teachers. 

In the public teachers colleges two 
measures are to some extent illustra- 
tive of comparable preparation. (1) 
Strayer reported that the average 
salary at the Miner Teachers College 
(Negro) was higher than that at the 
white Wilson Teachers College. (2) 
When the Board of Education of the 
District schools promoted all teachers 
college personnel at both colleges who 
qualified, fourteen faculty members 
were promoted at Wilson but twenty- 
two at Miner. (Prior to the promo- 
tions the colleges had an equal number 
of staff people on all professorial levels 
and would be allotted an equal number 
of promotions—provided faculty mem- 
bers qualified.) 

Whether simply “straws in the wind” 
or reasonably sound illustrations of 
comparative preparation of Negro and 
white teachers, the factor of prepara- 
tion itself will be significant inasmuch 
as both appointment and promotion are 


*George Strayer, The Report of a Survey 
of the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949, ‘Pp. 982. Re- 
viewed by the author in The Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, Winter, 1950. 


to a great extent based on academic 
preparation. It is not possible to be 
positive either with respect to com- 
parative preparation of the trainees at 
Miner and Wilson, nor respective 
teachers colleges for Negro and white 
prospective teachers. Again according 
to the Strayer Report, results from 
standardized tests indicate that the Ne- 
gro student entering Miner is “to a 
large degree poorly prepared for col- 
lege work,” but that the white student 
is considerably better prepared. Some 
consideration should be given to another 
area of comparison (although an eco- 
nomic factor may also be influential) : 
Miner has a larger percentage of drop- 
outs than Wilson. And to still another 
area: Miner has a smaller percentage 
of students able to finish the college 
program in eight semesters than Wil- 
son. Evidence subsequent to the 1949 
Strayer Report indicates no appreciable 
difference. 

4, Just how attractive is teaching 
as a profession to the white and Negro 
teacher? Some pieces of evidence are 
an index to the degree of importance 
the different races attach to teaching. 
First, so many of the positions in the 
white schools, particularly in the ele- 
mentary schools, are held by teachers 
who are unable to qualify for a regular 
teaching position with “tenure.”  Al- 
though of course any school system 
must employ many temporary teachers 
to replace permanent teachers on of- 
ficial leave for military, educational, 
or sick leave purposes, the teachers re- 
ferred to above are in positions for 
which the U. S. Congress has appro- 
priated a salary and which the Board 
of Education cannot fill with qualified 
teachers, including the requirement 
that they be “white.” On the other 
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hand, in the Negro schools are a bare 
handful of temporary teachers occupy- 
ing positions for which the Board has 
a salary but no qualified applicant. 

Second, a comparison of the number 
of graduates of the two teachers col- 
leges taking the teacher examination 
for positions in the public schools may 
yield further basis for determining the 
attractiveness of the profession. For 
the ten years preceding the Strayer 
survey of the schools, the Report shows 
(1) 564 graduates of Wilson took the 
teacher examination or an average of 
56 each year; (2) 1893 graduates of 
Miner (many taking the examination 
more than one time) or an average of 
189 each year. (3) Miner consistently 
has enrolled more students than Wilson, 
thus enrolling presumably more pros- 
pective teachers. The following table 
indicates this. 


perior to that of the white teachers, 
(4) many vacant positions in the white 
schools and more Negro teacher appli- 
cants and teachers college students 
than white? 

A few weeks before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court issued its “five questions” 
relative to the school segregation cases 
and did not hand down a decision 
thereon, the Topeka (Kansas) Board 
of Education notified six Negro teach- 
ers “that their contracts will not be 
renewed” because, according to the 
Kansas City Call, “Negro teachers 
will not be hired for white children.” 
Now because of the teacher tenure 
provisions in the District such could 
not happen in the District—and so 
tenure is one big item in favor of the 
Negro teacher now in position being 
unaffected by integration. Likewise 
the fact that he holds a great percent- 


First Semester 





1953— 1952— 1951— 


1954 1953 1952 


1950— 1949— 1948— 1947— 1946— 
1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 





Miner 581 548 519 
Wilson 403 452 435 


574 531 543 575 525 
523 561 438 502 434 





These are factors in determining 
either the attractiveness of the profes- 
sion for teachers of the respective races 
or the potential pool for new teachers. 


Some Conc.iusions From 
THE EvIDENCE 


What conclusions can be drawn from 
the District’s teaching situation which 
is characterized by (1) teacher tenure, 
(2) Negroes in a slight majority of 
the teaching positions (actually 50.9 
per cent), (3) an academic level of 
preparation of Negro teachers, accord- 
ing to certain measures, equal or su- 


age of the teaching positions (and an 
unusually high percentage of the ad- 
ministrative-supervisory positions, too) 
certainly indicates that the Board of 
Education is well accustomed to Ne- 
groes teaching in the District. The rel- 
atively high level of academic achieve- 
ment is important in a system which 
requires the bachelor’s degree for ap- 
pointment in the elementary and junior 
high schools, requires the master’s de- 


*The Call, April 24, 1953. The Board since 
then did re-hire the teachers, however, 
although some newspapers have noted that 
the Supreme Court did not end Topeka’s 
segregation as proposed in the case before it. 
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gree for appointment to the high 
schools, requires the doctor’s degree 
for the associate and full professor 
levels in the two teachers colleges. 
Academic preparation is also important 
when the Board promotes teachers to 
higher salary levels when the teachers 
have the master’s degree and is im- 
portant as the Board proposes to pay 
an even higher salary for teachers with 
the master’s degree and thirty addi- 
tional semester hours. 

Existence of vacant positions in the 
white schools and a surplus of Negro 
teacher applicants with proper qualifi- 
cations, which is indicated by the great 
number who take the teacher examina- 
tions, both likely at the time of integra- 
tion, ought to mean that even more Ne- 
gro teachers than before might be ap- 
pointed. This happened in New Jer- 
sey. 

In fact, in this examination of the 
picture the one note that suggests a 
teacher employment problem for the 
Negro is the quality of the Negro stu- 
dent now attending and likely to attend 
the teachers colleges at least for several 
years. It is difficult to determine the 
effect of this factor on future employ- 
ment or even on admission of Negro 
students who would seek a teachers 
college education. 

On the whole, with respect to fac- 
tors more easily observable and analyz- 
able the picture of employment of Ne- 
gro teachers at the time of and shortly 
after integration, I should judge with 
some equanimity, is fairly encouraging. 

But unfortunately the judgment can- 
not be made without reference to fac- 
tors less tangible, largely in the future, 
closely related to “guesswork.” Sup- 
pose for example the system of written 
and oral teacher examinations as the 


basis of all teacher appointment was 
abandoned for some other system less 
objective. What is the significance for 
District Negro teachers in the fact that 
in every instance in the segregated 
school system of one employee ad- 
ministering both whites and Negroes 
such an employee is white: other than 
the Superintendent of Schools such 
positions are twelve in number—assist- 
ant to the superintendent in charge of 
business administration, associate su- 
perintendent in charge of curriculum 
planning, associate superintendent in 
charge of buildings and grounds, as- 
sociate superintendent in charge of 
personnel, cost analyst, administrative 
officer for business administration, di- 
rector of finance and accounting, di- 
rector of procurement, director of school 
attendance, statistician, director of food 
services, superintendent of custodians? 


Again, reference is made to the ef- 
forts of the Board of Education to get 
a new salary schedule, a “professional” 
salary schedule, a maximum for teach- 
ers with the master’s degree very near 
the best in the country. Will this 
salary draw more young people to the 
teachers college, teachers who have left 
teaching back into the profession, 
teachers from other cities to the Na- 
tion’s Capital? And provide greater 
competition for the Negro teacher than 
he would normally face? 


Again, what could “redevelopment” 
of the city of Washington mean? Un- 
der the segregated school system the 
great increase in the number of Negro 
teachers has come about from a great 
increase in the number of Negro chil- 
dren, which in turn to some degree has 
resulted from increasing space for Ne- 
groes to live in Washington as white 
people moved to more desirable living 
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space in the nearby suburbs. “Re- 
development” could mean a turnabout. 
In most large cities areas to be re- 
developed, the run-down areas, include 
a great deal of living space now the 
home of Negroes. Area being re- 
developed in Baltimore, the area to be 
redeveloped in Washington—both af- 
fect their living space. In Baltimore 
so far it appears that Negroes are not 
to return; in Washington the rents may 
make their returning prohibitive. Now 
back to the problem of employment. If 


whites return to the city, as it appears 


they would normally do, will they turn 
to the teaching profession? 

Well, nothing here should be ad- 
duced to mean that the Negro teacher 
should be accorded any particular fav- 
ors, any quota or proportion. He must 
expect competition, must expect to meet 
the market, must so prepare himself 
and improve himself to meet the stand- 
ard. In Washington, D. C., certain 
factors favor his continued employ- 
ment as he prepares to meet problems 
of integrated living, other factors are 
less favorable. The plight of the Ne- 
gro student deserves very full study. 
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Some Educational Activities of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau * 


Marsoriz H, Parker 
Associate Professor of Education, Miner Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


In March of 1865, in an attempt to 
meet some of the many problems 
caused by the sudden, unplanned eman- 
cipation of 4,000,000 Negro slaves, 
the Congress of the United States cre- 
ated in the War Department the Bu- 
reau of Refugees, Freedmen, and 
Abandoned Lands. To this Bureau, 
which has come to be known as the 
“Freedmen’s Bureau’, was committed 
“the supervision and management of 
all abandoned lands” and the “control 
of all subjects relating to refugees and 
freedmen from rebel states and from 
other districts embraced by the opera- 
tion of the (Union) army.” 

The Freedmen’s Bureau performed 
many varied activities during the six 
years of its existence and in many ways 
set the pattern for the government by 
bureaus and agencies which is now so 
familiar. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau took charge 
of tracts of land which had been 
abandoned by their owners or to which 
the government had otherwise acquired 
title. It acted upon applications for 
relief; issued provisions, clothing, and 
fuel for the relief of destitute and 
suffering refugees. The Bureau intro- 
duced practical systems of compensat- 
ed labor and approved agreements and 


*Note: This article is a summary of a 
doctoral dissertation entitled “Educational 
Activities of the Freedmen’s Bureau,” sub- 
mitted to the University of Chicago and is 
deposited in the University Library. Read- 
ers who are interested in documentation are 
referred to the study. 


contracts between employees and em- 
ployers. 

Officers of the Bureau acted as 
agents on behalf of freedmen in the 
collection of pensions, bounties, and 
other government claims, and as ad- 
judicators in all differences arising be- 
tween whites and freedmen in which 
no action was taken by other civil 
and military tribunals of the United 
States. 

In places where the local statutes 
made no provisions for the marriage 
of colored persons, the Bureau desig- 
nated officers to keep records of each 
marriages. 

As the most urgent physical needs 
of freedmen and refugees were satis- 
fied and the regular channels of civil 
government gradually reestablished, the 
efforts of the Freedmen’s Bureau in- 
creasingly centered upon the education 
of the freedmen. 

Prior to the creation of the Bureau, 
some schools for freedmen had been 
established by benevolent and religious 
societies. The Bureau cooperated with 
such organizations and with state au- 
thorities in the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools, until a system of 
free schools could be supported by 
the reorganized local governments. In 
the organization of the Bureau, the 
Commissioner made arrangements for 
certain services to persons engaged in 
educational work and for a system of 
general superintendence of this work. 
By subsequent legislation which modi- 
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fied the program of the Bureau and 
extended its life, the educational ac- 
tivities of the Bureau were expanded 
and increased until these activities be- 
came the most important function of 
the Bureau. 

Actually, the propriety and necessity 
of educating the freedmen had been 
felt and expressed in the South as well 
as in the North even before the close 
of the Civil War, although as might 
have been expected, there was consid- 
erable opposition to such proposals 
which involved so revolutionary an ex- 
tension of public education. The eco- 
nomic difficulties of the planters caused 
many of them to oppose any prospect 
of extending educational or welfare 
agencies which would involve an in- 
crease in taxes. Some others who op- 
posed education for the ex-slaves be- 
lieved that such an effort would be 
wasted since the Negro was unfit by 
nature to profit by academic training, 
while still others supported the idea 
that any education lessened a man’s 
usefulness as a laborer. Nevertheless, 
arguments in favor of education pre- 
vailed, and in time, the education of 
the ex-slave became the major official 
objective of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

In the first general circular issued 
as Commissioner, General Howard had 
said that the educational and moral 
conditions of the freedmen would not 
be forgotten. He directed that the ut- 
most facility be afforded benevolent 
and religious organizations and state 
authorities in maintenance of good 
schools for refugees and freedmen un- 
til a system of free schools can be 
supported by reorganized governments. 

It was this directive which set the 
pattern for the educational activities 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Original- 


ly, no provisions were made for the 
Bureau to engage directly in educa- 
tional activities. The Bureau was not 
able, nor did it attempt to supersede 
private endeavor. During the first year, 
the only help which it was able to 
give was supervising schools, transport- 
ing teachers, and providing buildings. 
Teachers, duly accredited by the as- 
sistant commissioner of the Bureau, 
were allowed to purchase rations from 
the government under the same rules 
applied to commissioned officers of the 
army. 

In July 1865, three months after 
the organization of the Bureau, each 
assistant commissioner was authorized 
to delegate one agent of the Bureau 
in each state to act as general super- 
intendent of schools. It was the duty 
of this officer to promote the efficiency 
of the freedmen’s schools and to do 
as much as possible to promote co- 
operation among societies and between 
the societies and government officials. 

In the late months of 1865, John 
W. Alvord, Bureau superintendent of 
schools, made his first official tour of 
inspection through the South and found 
740 schools for freedmen in operation, 
with 1,314 teachers and with 90,589 
pupils enrolled. 


It was the stated aim of Commis- 
sioner Howard to close one after an- 
other of the original Bureau divisions 
while the educational work was in- 
creased with all possible energy. It 
was his wish at the end of the life of 
the Bureau to be able to transfer the 
educational division in a high state of 
efficiency to some permanent division 
of the government for continuance and 
enlargement. 

The educational activities of the Bu- 
reau were considerably enlarged and 














placed upon a firmer legal base by 
provisions of the second Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill, passed in July, 1866. 
Areas of co-operation with private 
benevolent agencies were broadened 
and the Bureau was able to increase 
both the service and the financial as- 
sistance afforded schools and teachers. 
A direct appropriation of $521,000 for 
educational activities was provided that 
year, and additional income was made 
available from funds derived from the 
sale or lease of property formerly 
held by the Confederate States. 

The pattern of educational activity 
remained the same. The Bureau did 
not engage directly in the processes 
of education, but continued its efforts, 
directed toward the help and protec- 
tion which it could give the numerous 
individuals and societies working in 
the interest of the ex-slave. 

Actually, there was an amazing in- 
terest throughout the north in welfare 
and future of the freedmen. Many 
men and women left their homes in 
the north to live and work among 
them, and nearly six million dollars 
was contributed for their schooling 
within a period of ten years. 

Naturally, many motives compelled 
this giving. Some who gave were con- 
firmed abolitionists who considered edu- 
cation the next logical step toward 
complete freedom. Some others were 
moved by pity for the helpless posi- 
tion of the ex-slave in the chaos and 
suffering which had followed the war. 
Still others, like General Howard, were 
concerned with the necessity of edu- 
cating the Negro if he was to become 
a functioning citizen. There were al- 
so some who were concerned with the 
economic advantages which might be 
expected when a large number of edu- 
cated Negroes would form a vast new 
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market for the manufactured products 
of the north, and the potential power 
of a large block of indoctrinated voters 
was certainly not overlooked. 

For the many organizations, moti- 
vated by these, and other reasons, to 
participate in the education of the ex- 
slaves, the Freedmen’s Bureau acted 
as a central clearing house to harmon- 
ize effort, to eliminate duplications, 
and to bring areas of need into con- 
tact with sources of supply, thereby 
giving encouragement and assurance 
to organizations which wished to con- 
tribute, and promoting wiser utiliza- 
tion of their resources. 

os 

In reporting the educational activi- 
ties of the Bureau, General Howard 
explained that while the Bureau had 
provided protection and _transporta- 
tion for teachers, transportation of 
books and clothing, and where pos- 
sible, school buildings, the immediate 
patronage and funds for work had 
come mainly from benevolent associa- 
tions of the north. 

The exact number of the associa- 
tions with which the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau worked is very difficult to estab- 
lish, but as many as seventy-nine have 
been listed. However, the brief life 
of many associations, their tendency 
to unite and separate, frequent changes 
in title and area of work as well as 
in the number of units of affiliate so- 
cieties, would mean that in such an 
inclusive list there might be consid- 
erable overlapping. However, in the 
General Record Book of the Educa- 
tional Division of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, associations listed as co-operat- 
ing with the Bureau in 1868 and 1869 


were: 


The Presbyterian Commission of 
Home Missions 
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The Pennsylvania Branch of the 
American Freedmen’s Union Com- 
mission 

The New York Branch of the Amer- 
ican Freedmen’s Union Commis- 
sion 

General Assembly’s Commission on 
Freedmen 

Friends Freedmen’s Association of 
Philadelphia 

Friends Association of Philadelphia 

Friends Freedmen’s Association of 
New York 

The Delaware Association 

The Committee of Home Missions 
to Colored People 

Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief As- 


sociation 

Freedmen’s Aid Society of the M.E. 
Church 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion 


The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America 


The United Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission 

Perhaps the best known of all the 
organizations and societies which did 
educational work among the freedmen 
in co-operation with the Bureau is the 
American Missionary Association. This 
association was formed in 1846 through 
a merger of four earlier bodies—the 
Amistad Committee, the Union Mis- 
sionary Society, the Committee for 
West Indian Missions, and the West- 
ern Evangelical Missionary Society for 
Work among the American Indians. Al- 
though originally these organizations 
were not primarily interested in mis- 
sionary work among Negro slaves, they 
shared certain essential social and re- 
ligious concepts, including an ethical 
belief in the injustice of human slavery 
and a desire to pursue missionary work 
on anti-slavery principles. Before the 
Civil War, the American Missionary 
Association had worked among Negroes 
in Africa, the West Indies, Canada, 
and the United States, and had carried 


on certain activities in the slave states. 
It was so well prepared by this work 
that at the outbreak of the War it 
was ready immediately to follow Union 
armies into the South. Although non- 
sectarian in character, the chief sup- 
port of the American Missionary As- 
sociation came from the Congregation- 
alists, Wesleyan Methodists, and Free 
Will Baptists. 

Between 1867 and 1870, the Freed- 
men’s Bureau alloted $243,753.22 to 
the American Missionary Association 
for its work among freedmen and refu- 
gees. Much of this money was spent 
to establish a group of institutions in- 
tended for secondary and professional 
education—particularly teacher train- 
ing. The Association’s oldest school, 
founded before the War as an inter- 
racial institution, was Berea College 
in Kentucky. Fisk University in Nash- 
ville, Tennesse, Atlanta University in 
Georgia, and Hampton Institute in 
Virginia, are perhaps the best known 
and most successful schools, but the 
Association also established normal 
schools at Charleston, South Carolina; 
Macon, Georgia; Talladega and Mo- 
bile, Alabama; and high schools in 
Wilmington and Beaufort, North Caro- 
lina; Savannah, Georgia; Memphis and 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; and Louisville, 


Kentucky. 
The Pennsylvania Branch of the 


American Freedmen’s Commission, 
originally called the Port Royal Relief 
Commission and later known as the 
Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief As- 
sociation, was organized in March, 
1862. During its first years, it was 
occupied with the collection and dis- 
tribution of clothing and medical sup- 
plies, but after the establishment of the 


Freedmen’s Bureau, turned its interest 
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to education. This organization main- 
tained schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina. 

In May, 1866, the non-sectarian so- 
cieties working in the South, with 
the exception of the American Mission- 
ary Association, united to form the 
Freedmen’s Union Commission. At first, 
there was considerable internal dis- 
agreement over the question of segre- 
gation and religious instruction in its 
schools, but by the end of the year 
when these issues had been resolved, 
this commission reported 359 schools. 
It supported schools in every state ex- 
cept Texas, and continued to work un- 
til the withdraw of the Bureau. 

Among the denominational societies 
the most extensive work seems to have 
been carried on by the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. In 1869 the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society reported seven 
elementary schools in Tennessee, twenty 
in Georgia, four in Alabama, two in 
Kentucky, four in Louisiana, three in 
Virginia, one in North Carolina and 
eight in Mississippi. This Society also 
supported six colleges and normal 
schools. At the end of the war the 
Baptist Home Mission Society was sup- 
porting 68 teachers who were working 
in 12 states. In 1870, the Society 
reported 3,720 students in the schools 
which it was supporting. 

A number of denominational associa- 
tions which began their work during 
this period have continued their efforts 
for Negro education until the present. 
The majority of benevolent societies, 
however, went out of existence during 


the decade following the Civil War. 


Usually in such cases, any resources 
and equipment the society might pos- 
sess were transferred to a permanent 
organization—most often the American 
Missionary Association. At the termi- 
nation of the Bureau, it, too, trans- 
ferred its assets to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and the association 
has continued its support of schools 
located in various parts of the South. 
— 

In the total educational program of 
the Bureau, special attention was given 
higher education. Two factors seem 
to explain this emphasis. The first was 
the continuing need for teachers in 
the freedmen’s schools. Nearly every 
report of the Assistant Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Schools men- 
tions the lack of personnel, a serious 
handicap which seems never to have 
been overcome. The white men and 
women from the north could not be 
recruited in numbers large enough to 
satisfy the need for teachers and many 
who came, anticipating the termina- 
tion of Bureau support, expected to 
stay only a short time. Moreover, al- 
though the native southerner rarely 
reconciled himself to the presence of 
northern white teachers, a native Ne- 
gro was not the target of this type 
of resentment. Hence, the securing of 
Negro teachers was soon found to be 
desirable and it was a “plain necessity 
to have schools which could prepare 
teachers.” 


The second factor was that where 
local governments began to assume any 
responsibility for Negro education, 
their first efforts centered about ele- 
mentary education, leaving benevolent 
and missionary societies free to turn 
their efforts toward higher education. 


Accordingly, the beginnings of a num- 
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ber of Negro liberal arts colleges and 
universities of a later day may be 
noted in the records of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 

The role played by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in the founding of Howard 
University in Washington, D. C. is 
rather generally known. From its ori- 
gin, it was a favored project of 
Commissioner Howard and received 
more than $500,000 from the Bureau. 
Bureau aid made it possible for the 
trustees of the University to execute 
the contract for purchasing the land 
upon which the University is located. 
The cost of the first building for col- 
lege classes, of two dormitories, and 
of the medical building was also met 
by the Bureau. It was the value of 
this investment which later influenced 
the government’s decision to provide 
support for Howard University from 
federal funds, an arrangement which 
continues to the present time. 

The Bureau’s assistance in establish- 
ing schools followed a rather character- 
istic pattern. The society, denomina- 
tional group, or independent board of 
trustees would confer with the Bureau 
officials, secure title to a site and be- 
gin establishing or enlarging its school. 
The Bureau would then make funds 
available for the building. Some ac- 
tivities of this kind are listed as illus- 
trative of the pattern. 

In 1867, the Freedmen’s Bureau 
erected the first building of Atlanta 
University and paid for the transporta- 
tion of the teachers whom the trus- 
tees of the University had hired. Dur- 
ing the first two years of its existence, 
the Bureau contributed $52,410 to 
Atlanta University. 

Avery Institute, founded in Charles- 
ton, S. C. in 1866, received $17,000 





from the Bureau to build on land pur- 
chased by the American Missionary 
Association with funds willed to the 
Association by Rev. Charles Avery. 

Biddle Memorial Institute, later Bid- 
dle University, and now Johnson C. 
Smith University in Charlotte, N. C., 
was aided by a grant of $10,000 from 
the educational funds of the Bureau in 
1867, when the school was organized 
by the Presbyterians. 

Berea College, in Berea, Kentucky, 
although established before the Civil 
War, received $26,000 between 1867 
and 1870 for its building program. 

In 1868, two brick buildings, one 
of which had been a confederate gun 
factory, were made available by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to Central Ten- 
nessee College which later became 
Walden University and still later was 
absorbed by Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. 

Fisk University in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, was established as a colored high 
school in 1866. Its first building was 
a converted military hospital procured 
for the school by the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau and moved by the Bureau to a 
lot which had been purchased by the 
Western Freedmen’s Commission and 
the American Missionary Association 
of New York. Early in the following 
year, the City of Nashville took over 
the support of common schools and 
the Fisk school was incorporated as 
Fisk University. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute was from its start a project 
of particular interest to the Bureau. 
It was aided by contributions from 
the Bureau for building and perma- 
nent endowment. In 1870, General 
Samuel Armstrong, the principal of the 
school, noted in his first annual re- 
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port that nearly $100,000 had been 
expended in permanent improvements 
for which thanks were due the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and northern benefac- 
tors. 

The Bureau made“generous dona- 
tions” in land and buildings to Storer 
College in Harpers Ferry. 

In the spring of 1869, when a group 
conceived the plan of establishing 
Straight University in New Orleans, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association purchased 
the ground, and the Bureau assumed 
responsibility for the erection of build- 
ings valued at $20,000. 

At the time of its organization, the 
St. Augustine Normal and Collegiate 
Institute founded in Raleigh, N. C. by 
the Episcopal Church, received ‘‘con- 
siderable” aid from the government. 
In March, 1870, $2,500 was alloted 
to St. Augustine for construction of 
new buildings. 

Lincoln Institute, now Lincoln Uni- 
versity, in Jefferson City, Missouri, 
was established with funds which sol- 
diers of the Sixty-second and Sixty- 
fifth Colored Regiments had contrib- 
uted from their mustering out pay. On 
March 28, 1870, the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau alloted $5000 to this institution 
in addition to “considerable aid already 
given.” 

The Talladega, Alabama, Normal 
School, later Talledega College, re- 
ceived the active and efficient aid of 
Genera] Swayne, the assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau for Alabama. 
This institution, also founded by the 
American Missionary Association, was 
helped by the Bureau to secure, at a 
cost of $34,000, a college property of 
thirty-four acres including a pre-war 


brick building originally constructed by 


slave labor as a boys preparatory 
school, 

Wayland Theological Seminary, 
which by a later merger and move 
to Richmond, Virginia, became Virginia 
Union University, was established in 
Washington, D. C., by the New Eng- 
land Freedmen’s Aid Commission in 
September, 1864, as the Boston School. 
Early in 1866, the school was taken 
over by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society and, in May, the Com- 
missioner of the Freedmen Bureau se- 
cured a large building for its use. 
A lot was purchased by the society, 
and the barrack structure transferred 
to the lot by the Bureau. The school 
was re-opened in the autumn of 1866 
as a Normal School. 


Wilberforce University, begun in 
the fifties by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was recognized early by the 
Bureau as a good place for training 
teachers. Encouragement and financial 
aid were given to it and (for the same 
reason) to Oberlin College, and to the 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania. 
Wiberforce was granted $3000 in 1869 
and $25,000 the following year, the 
latter sum by special congressional ac- 
tion. Because neither of these insti- 
tutions was in former slave territory, 
this aid was subsequently questioned 
on the grounds that these gifts were not 
within the terms of the laws setting up 
the Bureau. 

Other institutions which received rel- 
atively large amounts of financial aid 
from the Bureau included Ballard Nor- 
mal School, Claflin University, Le- 
Moyne College, Knoxville College, Eliz- 
abeth City, (N. C.) Normal School, 
Maryville (Tennessee) Normal School, 
Swayne School, Emerson School, Stan- 
ton Normal School, Tougaloo College, 
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the National Theological Institute, and 
St. Martin’s Female Academy. In a 
summary report in 1869, General How- 
ard stated that at least one normal 
school for the training of teachers 
had been established in each state. 


It is not feasible in this study to 
trace the subsequent history of each 
of these institutions. A number were 
absorbed into public school systems; 
others have gone out of existence. 
However, no less than twenty-three 
survive as institutions on the college 
Located in ten states and the 
District of Columbia, these colleges 
composed twenty-two percent of the 
schools for Negroes which in 1981 re- 
ported students of college grade. In 
1931, institutions aided by the Freed- 
man’s Bureau constituted 8 of the 
10 Negro colleges rated Class“A” by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 2 of the 3 
accredited by the Middle States As- 
sociation and 1 of the 2 accredited 
by the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges. Although credit for the 
subsequent progress of these institu- 
tions and their present position of 
leadership among Negro colleges, cer- 
tainly cannot be assigned the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, the beginnings of the 
Negro college in America may be 
traced to the activities of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. 


level. 


The white people in the South who, 
following the Civil War, realized that 
some kind of education should be given 
the Negro maintained that this educa- 
tion should be in the hands of Southern 
white people. Although it is true that 
a number of Southern men and wo- 
men lent their efforts and influence to 
the attempt to provide freedmen a 
chance to be educated, and there are 


indications that others might have 
joined in the effort had it not been for 
the presence of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
not one seems to have indicated a 
favorable disposition toward a college 
for Negroes. In view of their honest 
conviction of the racial inferiority of 
Negroes, it is likely that there would 
have been no Negro colleges in the 
South until a transformation in their 
attitudes had occurred. Without the 
examples furnished by institutions 
established by Northern religious 
bodies aided by the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, this transformation would doubt- 
less have required much longer than 
was actually the case. 
_— 

In the process of making free men 
of slaves, there were many lessons 
which the Freedmen’s Bureau helped 
the Negroes to learn. It was the re- 
sponsibility of the Bureau to teach the 
freedmen the duties as well as the 
privileges of freedom. The obligation 
to work to support themselves and their 
families ; the obligation’to observe neces- 
gary habits of cleanliness for community 
and personal health and for the control 
of communicable diseases ; the obligation 
to enter into contracts and to honor the 
contracts which they had made; the 
obligations of husband and wife to each 
other; and the political obligations of 
being informed on issues and candi- 
dates in order to vote wisely, were all 
included in the program of the Bureau. 
Because the socialization of the indivi- 
dual, in its broadest concept, is not 
complete with the education of the in- 
tellect, but involves also the refinement 
of feelings, and the discipline of the 
will in the achievement of such self- 
control that the individual consciously 
modifies his behavior, these activities 
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were probably as powerful a force for 
social change as were the activities 
traditionally termed “educational.” 

In seeking to understand and to 
evaluate the educational influences of 
the activities of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, consideration must be given the 
interplay of varied social and eco- 
nomic influences. Reconstruction meant 
a redefinition of the status of economic, 
social, and racial groupings in the 
South, and the future of institutions 
there depended upon the relative in- 
fluence of the elements involved in this 
redefinition. 

The significant social groupings and 
forces of this period included the resi- 
due of the pre-war elements—the 
native slaveholding and non-slavehold- 
ing white population and the Negro 
population, free and freed—and the 
Federal Army and the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, two interrelated socio-political- 
entities representing social forces from 
the north which had been introduced as 
a result of the War. 

Many of the native whites carried 
over from the pre-war days, a feeling 
of protective superiority toward the 
Negro. A number of planters, sure of 
themselves and of their ability to con- 
trol Negroes had advocated limited suf- 
frage and education at public expense 
as long as it was believed that the edu- 
cation of the Negro could be con- 
trolled and directed in favor of the 
maintenance of certain social and eco- 
nomic relationships. This group con- 
sidered the Negro ungrateful and dis- 
loyal when he turned to northern sol- 
diers as friends and protectors and was 
especially opposed to what was termed 
“scalawag” influences. It was this 
element which controlled the provincial 
conventions of 1865 and dominated the 


governments in most states of the South 
until Congressional Reconstruction in 
1868. 

The second element was the group 
of non-slaveholding white people. For 
a short time after the Civil War, many 
interests of this class were also the 
interests of Negroes. Some elements 
in this class were willing to accord ex- 
tensions of political rights and privi- 
leges intolerable to the more conserva- 
tive class of former slaveholders. Like 
the Negroes, these people were poor 
and uneducated. In the beginning, the 
issue was conservatism versus radical- 
ism not white against black, yet the 
dislike of having anything like social 
equality with the Negro thrust upon 
them was always present—a feeling 
which later developed or may have 
been promoted, into racial antagonism. 

The position of the Negro in the 
drama has received various interpreta- 
tions in accordance with conflicting 
theories of racial differences. 

DuBois says: 

An individual’s estimate of the 
events of reconstruction depends 
upon whether he believes that the 
Negro in America and in general is 
an average and ordinary human be- 
ing who under a given environment 
develops like other human beings, 
or regards him as a distinctly in- 
ferior creation who can never take 
part in modern civilization and 
whose emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment were gestures against nature.’ 
Yet these varied beliefs regarding 

the essential equality or lack of equality 
of the Negro are important only as 
they enter as historical facts in influ- 
encing the behavior of participants in 
the action of the period. 

The Negroes, being ex-slaves, acted 
IW. E. B. DuBois, Black Reconstruction. 


New York: Harcourt-Brace and Company, 
1935. 
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as they had been trained—a mass labor 
force, ignorant, disorganized, restless, 
but in all circumstances leadership is 
more important than the mass itself 
in directing its energies. The Freed- 
men’s Bureau proposed leadership to- 
ward two goals—economic security and 
integration into the social order with 
the same comparative standing of the 
whites. 

The idea of economic independence 
with “forty acres and a mule”, or the 
equivalent, was the first 
drive as far as leaders were concerned. 
Some Republicans supported this goal 
as an expression of an apparently 


important 


genuine interest in the economic re- 
habilitation of freedmen. Others 
seemed to promote it in a spirit of vin- 
dictiveness or as a bait for party sup- 
port. But as the possibility of land 
ownership for any but a very fortunate 
few began to fade, education itself be- 
came the symbolic goal. 

Negroes themselves sought education 
as a safeguard against a return of 
slavery, seeming to realize that edu- 
cated men are rarely slaves and that 
only educated men are free. There 
had been education, both formal and 
informal for a few Negroes during 
slavery, it is true, but the majority had 
been denied any access to “book knowl- 
edge.’ 
value of being able to read and write 
had been continually demonstrated by 


At the same time the practical 


those slaves who had learned to cal- 
culate or to keep accounts for their 
masters, and in some instances even to 
forge passes which allowed them to re- 
main out of quarters after curfew. 
Moreover, acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin, symbols of leisure and refine- 
ment among white people seemed par- 


ticularly desirable goals. Thus when 


emancipation became an accomplished 
fact, the freedmen evinced a general 
desire to obtain an education. 

The emotional attitude of the freed- 
men toward education came into sharp 
conflict with the two opinions which 
resisted public education—the first op- 
posed to education for Negroes less he 
forget “his place”; the second a gen- 
eral distrust of universal education. 

Into this setting, representing the 
strength and determination of the win- 
ning side, the Freedmen’s Bureau was 
launched—an instrument not of protest 
and conciliation but of power consolida- 
tion and power exploitation. The Bu- 
reau was an agent of the force which 
had established it, “Radical Repub- 
licanism,’ and behind both was a 
philosophy — humanitarianism — which 
had swept through New England dur- 
ing the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

An expression of the impact of the 
romantic revival upon the puritan mind, 
humanitarianism was a product of the 
social and economic change and of the 
unrest of the period. Certain educated 
leaders and literary men were found ad- 
vocating better conditions for working 
men and presenting high ideals to the 
American people. The prominent hu- 
manitarian and education leaders of 
the period were. sons of ministers, 
farmers and were 
nearly all college bred but connected 


and merchants, 


only remotely with the great industrial 
changes which had been sweeping over 
New England. There was a feeling 
abroad that “all things should be new 
in the New World”. It may have been 
that this feeling was produced because 
the ground was being cut from under 
this class which had hitherto molded 
the ideals and directed the learning of 
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New England. At any rate, this mani- 
festation in the United States was 
neither an isolated or unique phe- 
nomenon. Such manifestations seem to 
arise in complex societies in periods of 
acute the lower 
classes are struggling for better con- 
ditions. The French Revolution and 
the fall of Japanese feudalism present 
to the student of history two very strik- 
ing climaxes of such humanitarian 
movements. In each of these instances, 
the controlling classes seem to have be- 
come enthused with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice mixed with fear. 


antagonism when 


The humanitarian movement began 
to make itself felt in New England 
soon after 1820 and was expressed in 
a striving for individual righteousness. 
Obviously it was inevitable that a phi- 
losophy of sweeping reform 
should come to grips with the institu- 
tion of slavery. Humanitarianism was 
abolitionist, equalitarian, and extremist 
regarding the status of the Negro, and 
its conception of the place of the Ne- 
gro in the social order was not altered 
by emancipation. It was this philoso- 
phy which prompted so many “Yankee” 
school teachers to leave their homes for 
work in the South. Naturally, they 
carried their philosophy with them and 
sought to change conditions which they 
found to conform with their ideals. 
In fostering and protecting teachers in 
absolute academic freedom, it has been 
said that the Freedmen’s Bureau al- 
lowed certain ideals and ideas to en- 
trench themselves in planning for the 
future status of the Negro at a time 
when these ideas and ideals might not 
have been acceptable even to the elec- 
torate of the north. 


social 


Through the schools fostered by the 


Freedmen’s Bureau, teachers had a 
unique opportunity to influence and 
direct the attitudes and habits of young 
Negroes who came to them from 
slavery. Obviously the efforts of the 
several societies to assist the ex-slaves 
amounted to far more than school-room 
procedure. Indeed, this was a very 
small part of the work of the teachers 
and it was so regarded by them. They 
visited homes, counseled and advised 
the freedmen, attended church, and 
taught in their Sunday Schools. Social 
contact with the Negroes was a neces- 
sity. A letter of instruction from the 
Pennsylvania Branch contained this 
rule: 

All teachers in addition to their 
regular work are encouraged to in- 
terest themselves in the moral 
religious and social improvement of 
the families of their pupils; to visit 
them in their homes; to instruct the 
women and girls in sewing and 
domestic economy; to encourage and 
take part in religious meetings and 
Sunday Schools.’ 


Thus it was that a very large part 
of the activities of the teachers was 
what might be called “extra-curricula.” 
The men and women of the North 
brought more than their education. 
They brought their race, moral train- 
ing, character, the influence of their 
civilization, their ideals, sentiments, 
and principles. So it developed that 
the schools for Negroes and particu- 
larly the liberal arts colleges were, 
like frontier outposts in an alien land, 
working in opposition to the existing 
social pattern. Moreover, the teachers, 
like most missionaries, were stubborn 
persons inclined to be intolerant of 
social observances not in agreement 
with their own theory of life. 


*Baptist Home Mission Monthly, 1879, p. 6. 
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The Negro colleges represented a 
chain of education centers in areas far 
removed but motivated by the same 
men and organizations. Even Hamp- 
ton, though different in curriculum and 
social theory, was not very different in 
the discipline of life. To the south- 
erner this discipline, based as it was 
upon a belief in the fundamental 
equality of all individuals, was an ad- 
vocacy of social as well as political 
equality. 

Swint and other students have main- 
tained that the South recognized the 
necessity for educating the freedmen 
and was willing to assume the job on 
its own responsibility. There is reason 
to doubt so sweeping a statement, but 
it has been advanced in support of the 
contention that the South objected not 
so much to the education of the Negro 
as to the education of the Negro by 
northern teachers. It was held that 
the importation of persons from out- 
side the region would certainly “widen 
the breach” between the two races. 
The work of educating the Negro 
should be done by the people of the 
South who were “his natural friends, 
guardians and protectors.” 

In addition to the rejection of the 
extra-curricular aims of the schools, 
there was also a definite reaction to 
the formal curriculum adopted in the 
majority of the schools fostered by 
the Bureau. In the period in which 
Negro liberal arts colleges were be- 
ing established, the typical American 
college curriculum was already a stere- 
otype. The antebellum liberal arts 
college, whether located in the north 
or south had had almost identical cur- 
ricula although aims were different. 

The aim of the southern colleges like 
the University of South Carolina had 





been training for leadership in a plan- 
tation society. At colleges like Wil- 
liam and Oberlin, the study of the 
same subjects aimed at developing a 
man in conformity to other social and 
cultural ideals. Thus the shock with 
which the idea of a “liberal arts edu- 
cation for Negroes” was received in the 
South after the Civil War. Many 
people believed the Negro incapable of 
any great learning but were perfectly 
willing that he should learn “the 
rudiments”, and often supplied books 
for their servants, paid fees, drilled 
them on the day’s lessons and helped 
in other ways. It was not that Latin 
and Greek were objectionable per se, 
but the idea of training the semi-savage 
Negroes with instruments sanctioned 
as proper training for members of the 
gentry was considered absurd. 


The educational activities of the Bu- 
reau seem, however, to have been ig- 
nored or tolerated in the early months, 
but strong opposition seems to have 
developed after the winter of 1867- 
1868 and open violence is definitely 
linked with the Presidential campaign 
of 1868. Both the South and the North 
seemed to realize that the Negro vote 
could determine the balance of power, 
and both seemed to have understood the 
importance of the “Yankee school- 
m’arm” and the Bureau agent as a 
means of controlling the vote. Thus 
the education of the Negro became an 
issue in the political reconstruction of 
the South. 

Then in direct response to the atti- 
tude of the white people, the Negroes 
felt that the South was oppressing 
them since it treated their saviors, as 
they regarded the northern teachers, 
with so much contempt. It was this 
chain of causation which led Doyle to 
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his conclusion that “education prob- 
ably increased the distance between the 
two racial groups in the South,’”* and 
®Bertram W. Doyle, The Etiquette of Race 


Relations in the South. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 193. 








may have fixed the position of the Ne- 
gro as a sociological stranger in the 
cultural patterns of the South. 





The Admission of Negro Boys to the Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute “A” Course 


Furman L. 


TEMPLETON 


Executive Director, Baltimore Urban League 


Fifteen Negro boys were admitted to 
the “A” Course curriculum at Poly- 
technic Institute by a 5 to 3 decision 
of the nine-member Board of School 
Commissioners on September 2, 1952. 
This meant that, for the first time in 
the city of Baltimore, there would be 
Negro and white children attending 
classes together in a public school. 
This historic event happened in Balti- 
more, a border city with many Southern 
ways, and it came about through in- 
telligent planning and community ac- 
tion, without recourse to legal action 
and without arousing a tide of public 
indignation. 

Polytechnic Institute, a boy’s public 
school at secondary level embracing 
grades 9 to 12, has been a part of the 
segregated public school system of Bal- 
timore for about 50 years. It offers 
three curricula, all with technical em- 
phasis. Curriculum B and G cover 
grades 10 to 12, with only B graduates 
eligible for certification for freshmen 
standing at college. Obviously, the 
G curriculum is terminal. 

The distinctive feature of the school 
is the “A” curriculum, a four year 
specialized pre-engineering course whose 
graduates generally are certified for and 
accepted into the second year of ac- 
credited colleges of engineering. Pupils 
enter the course upon completion of 
the eighth grade. Entrance require- 
ments include eighth grade algebra, an 
average of “good” or better in each 
major subject, and an I. Q. of 100 or 


more. Applicants also must be at grade 
level or above in reading ability. This 
curriculum is offered only at the Poly- 
technic Institute and is not available at 
any other white or colored school. It 
differs from all other school offerings 
by providing, in addition to a stand- 
ard high school program, courses recog- 
nized by certain colleges as being 
equivalent to one year of college work 
in their engineering schools, which ac- 
counts for the advanced standing given 
Polytechnic graduates. 

The “A” course includes in the ninth 
and tenth grades courses that are given 
in other high schools, but gives some of 
them at an earlier stage than they are 
offered in other schools. In the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, the Polytechnic 
“A” course includes the following work 
which is not offered in any other Balti- 
more high school: calculus, analytic 
chemistry, electricity, heat engines, 
mechanics and surveying. 

In view of the fact that the “A” 
course and its advantages were not 
available to Negro pupils, a small 
group of organizations decided, in June, 
1952, to secure the admission of Ne- 
gro boys. The seed of the idea had 
been planted by the writer in a speech 
delivered to the Baltimore Chapter of 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
After that talk, ADA determined that 
integration in the public schools would 
be one of their major projects and 
they decided to begin with Polytechnic. 


Nothing concrete was done, however, 
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until June 16, 1952, when the Urban 
League called together a small group 
of persons to discuss how their separate 
efforts could be coordinated. Repre- 
sentatives of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, the National Association 
for Advancement of Colored People, 
the Council For Human Rights, and 
several interested individuals were in- 
vited to attend this first meeting, and 
they formed the Coordinated Commit- 
tee on Poly Admission. It was agreed 
that the plans at that time would be 
kept confidential. Fundamental to the 
strategy evolved at the meeting was the 
conclusion that there was no legal bar 
to the admission of Negro students to 
white schools in Maryland. This con- 
clusion was based on an extensive in- 
vestigation of “The Legal Basis for 
Segregated Schools in Maryland” made 
by Harry O. Levin: 

As the law now stands, segrega- 
tion seems indicated as a state policy, 
although only as a permissive one 
for two separate reasons (1) the 
discretion in the governing bodies of 
the various school boards and insti- 
tutions not to organize and finance 
segregated ones, and (2) the consti- 
tutional necessity supervised by the 
courts of admitting all races to any 
facilities intended only for whites 
alone if no truly equivalent separate 
facilities be provided.* 

It was obvious that no facilities 
equivalent to the Poly “A” course were 
existent in the colored schools and that, 
if the School Board recognized its con- 
stitutional responsibilities, Negro stu- 
dents would have to be admitted. On 
the other hand, it was equally obvious 
that, without very careful planning, the 
segregated tradition would remain un- 
broken. Plans were made to secure 





1Journal of Negro Education, 16: 505, Fall, 
1947. 


qualified applicants, to consult with 
them and their parents, to have the ap- 
plications placed as soon as possible, 
to try to make contact with certain 
persons in the school system and to 
forestall conflicting action by another 
group which also planned an attack on 
the Poly situation. (The latter prob- 
lem was solved by inviting this group, 
the Citizens Committee on Education, 
to join the coordinated group.) 

Shortly after the first meeting some 
concern was caused by the discovery 
of a section of the City Code pertain- 
ing to the segregated school set-up. It 
stated: 

It is hereby made the duty of the 
Board of School Commissioners of 
the City of Baltimore to organize 
separate schools for colored children 
and to establish as many schools for 
the education of the colored children 
of Baltimore city as may, in the 
judgment of such Board, be neces- 


sary.” 
At a meeting held to discuss the im- 


plications of the above ruling, it was 
agreed that this wording left broad 
latitude to the judgment of the School 
Board and certainly there was room 
enough for it to judge the establish- 
ment of separate facilities unwise. It 
also was pointed out that it would be 
impossible for the Board of Education 
to establish equal facilities immediately 
(i. e., by September 1952). It was 
felt that the Board would be in a very 
weak position legally if it refused to 
admit Negro students to Poly and that, 
realizing this, it might very well choose 
to admit the applicants. 

During the latter part of June and 
early July, a number of meetings of 
the committee with the prospective ap- 


*Baltimore City Code, 1950 Edition, Article 
32, Sec. 22, p. 1074. 
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plicants and their parents were held 
for planning and counseling. 
The applicants had been 


through teachers and counselors famil- 
and 


secured 


records 


personal characteristics. The recom- 
mended pupils were selected first on 


iar with their school 


the basis of informed knowledge of 
Polytechnic’s requirements and later, 
after their names had been given to 
school officials, in accordance with an 
official memorandum on admission as is- 
sued by the Superintendent of Schools 
and sent to our committee by that of- 
ficer. We also had worked out with him 
the details of the application procedure, 
with the understanding that Polytechnic 
registration officials would entertain the 
personal applications of the boys, their 
records would be forwarded to Poly- 
technic by the principals of the junior 
high schools from which the boys came, 
and the Superintendent then would re- 
fer the matter to the Board of School 
Commissioners for an official decision 
as to what to do with the applications. 

On July 10, the School Board held 
its last scheduled meeting for the sum- 
mer and the Poly matter was squarely 
in its lap. Sixteen boys had made ap- 
plication for admission to the Poly 
“A” Course just prior to the July 10th 
meeting and ten had been judged to be 
fully qualified for admission. How- 
ever, no definite action was taken at the 
Board, 
whose members were quite divided on 
the disposition of the case. The matter 


July meeting of the School 


was referred to the City Solicitor for 
a legal opinion and the Board decided 
to meet again upon receipt of this 
opinion in August. It is interesting to 
note the solutions reportedly suggested 
at that meeting: that girls be admitted 
to the “A” course at Poly; that the “A” 


course be abolished; that a separate 
“A” course be set up at one of the 
colored high schools. 

Stemming from this last suggestion 
was the instruction by the School Board 
to Dr. William H. Lemmel, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. 
J. Carey Taylor, the Assistant Super- 
intendent for Secondary Education, to 
set up in one of the Negro schools a 
curriculum which would be the equiva- 
lent of the Polytechnic “A” Course, if 
possible, offering for the coming school 
year the subjects which are offered in 
the ninth grade of the Polytechnic 
“A” Course and having available in 
future years the other subjects as they 
are reached. On July 25, letters were 
sent out to the parents of the appli- 
cants from Dr. Taylor asking if their 
sons would be willing to take an ad- 
vanced college preparatory program 
offered at Douglass High School, one 
of the two colored high schools in Bal- 
timore. The parents, upon receiving 
these letters, came to the Urban League 
for advice and were counseled to reply 
in the negative on grounds that a four- 
year course equal to the Poly “A” 
Course could not be set up by Septem- 
ber, 1952, as to faculty, equipment, 
courses, space, other facilities, reputa- 
tion, recognition or accreditation by 
engineering colleges. 

In the meantime a number of per- 
sonal contacts were made in an attempt 
to see that the City Solicitor had all 
the facts needed to arrive at a proper 
opinion. Late in July his reply was 
made to the School Board, whom he re- 
ferred to several court decisions which 
clearly pointed out the Board’s respon- 
sibilities. He called attention to the 
opinion of the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland in the case of Pearson, et 
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al., v. Murray, 169 Md. 478; which 
said: 

As a result of the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, a state 
is required to extend to its citizens 
of the two races substantially equal 
treatment in the facilities it provides 
from the public funds. 

Equality of treatment does not re- 
quire that privileges be provided 
members of the two races in the same 
place. The state may choose the 
method by which equality is main- 
tained. 

Separation of the races must never- 
theless furnish equal treatment. The 
constitutional provision cannot be 
dispensed with in order to maintain 
a school or schools for whites ex- 
clusively. That requirement comes 

first. 


He also referred the Board to cer- 
tain decisions of the Supreme Court 
which accord with the Maryland deci- 


sion quoted above. 
The question was resolved as follows 


by Roszel Thomsen, Chairman, in re- 
porting the City Solicitor’s opinion to 
the other members of the School Board: 


“Tt seems to me that the only real 
question before the School Board is 
whether the proposed curriculum in 
one of the Negro schools which has 
been planned and set up by the 
Staff, will be substantially equal to 
the Polytechnic “A” Course. If it 
will be substantially equal, then un- 
der the City Code we must continue 
the policy of separate schools. If it 
will not be substantially equal to the 
Polytechnic “A” Course, then under 
the Constitution of the United States 
we must admit the boys to the Poly- 
technic “A” Course, or abolish that 


curriculum.’” 


While an answer from the City Solic- 
itor was being awaited, the writer, 


*Morning Sun, Ag 22, p. 32, 1952, and Afro- 
American, Ag 23, p. 1, 1952. 
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who served as chairman of the co- 
ordinated group, wrote a letter to 
Governor Theodore M. McKeldin out- 
lining the history of the case and asking 
the Governor to “use whatever means 
are at your disposal to help the Board 
of School Commissioners reach a favor- 
able decision.” (The Mayor of the City 
of Baltimore also was advised of the 
ease, but he chose to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Governor.) 
The Governor replied as follows. 
“.. . The only question which re- 
mains is whether the School Board 


will act in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the law, and good 


standards of fairness and sound com- 

munity relations, or will force court 

action to compel it to do what it 
should do voluntarily and graciously. 

From every point of view I am 

anxious that the former alternative 

may be adopted by the School 

Board, and that this just and pro- 

gressive step may be taken without 

the heat and hostility that is liable 
to accompany litigation.”* 

He also stated that a copy of the 
letter was being sent to the State Com- 
mission on Interracial Problems and 
Relations which he hoped would handle 
the matter appropriately. 


Up to this point, the Committee, 
School Board, Governor, the boys and 
their parents had complied fully with 
the plan to keep the negotiations from 
public attention. No development in 
the project had received any publicity 
because all hoped the problem could 
be solved satisfactorily without giving 
rise to widespread discussion and com- 
munity division. But, on August 22, 
the newspapers published a School 
Board release announcing a special 
open meeting to be held on September 
2 to consider the applications of the 


‘Letter to Furman L. Templeton, Ag 6, 1952. 
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Negro boys to enter the “A” Course. 
This ended the secrecy which had sur- 
rounded the project and on August 23 
the Governor released the text of his 
reply to Dr. Templeton. 


The last days of August were spent 
preparing the case to be laid before 
the School Board in behalf of the six- 
teen applicants. The separate “A” 
Course set up on paper for establish- 
ment in a Negro school was studied in 
detail. A meeting was held with the 
boys and their parents, at which per- 
mission was secured for members of the 
committee to represent them at the 
hearing. Witnesses were carefully 
selected. Plans were made in the event 
of an unfavorable decision; it was de- 
cided (1) that the Douglass “A” Course 
would be accepted so that the fight 
could be continued and (2) that legal 
action would be taken, with assistance 
requested from the Americans for 
Democratic Action, the NAACP and 
the Civil Liberties Union. The Balti- 
more NAACP was well on the way, at 
this time, with a professional study 
of educational inequalities as prepara- 
tion for legal action leading to local 
public school integration. 

At the conclusion of its four hour 
meeting on September 2, the Board of 
School Commissioners decided by a 
vote of 5 to 3 that the course proposed 
for Douglass High School was not 
equivalent to the advanced curriculum 
at Poly and that Negro boys therefore 
were to be admitted to the established 
course. The entire session was ex- 
ceptionally orderly and devoid of emo- 
tional outbreaks, each speaker arguing 
in a restrained manner. 

Dr. Furman L. Templeton, intro- 
ducing the case for admission, pointed 
out that the special instructional situa- 


tion known as the “A” Course at Poly- 
technic Institute had been built up and 
maintained over a period of fifty years 
or more and that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, this was the only such course 
which has achieved local and national 


status. He pointed out that registra- 
tion is open to all white qualified public 
school students completing the eight 
grade, as well as white county and 
parochial students. 


Mr. Marshall Levin, a lawyer, ques- 
tioned the legality of the segregated 
set-up and the ability of the School 
Board to guarantee that the City Coun- 
cil would provide two years hence the 
$78,000 needed as a minimum amount 
to establish the separate curriculum at 
the Negro high school. 


Mr. Robert H. Roy, assistant dean 
of the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Engineering, told the Board 
that one does not set up equal facilities 
when one creates something identical 
in form but not in spirit. He con- 
tended that another Harvard Univer- 
sity cannot be set up in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, by duplicating the plant 
and faculty and curriculum. When the 
Board pointed out to him that the di- 
rectors of admission at Cornell, Lehigh, 
Johns Hopkins and the University of 
Maryland had indicated that Douglass 
“A” Course graduates would be ad- 
mitted on the same basis as Poly stu- 
dents, Mr. Roy replied that he doubted, 
when the first graduates of the Doug- 
lass engineering course were ready in 
1956 to go to college, the directors 
would maintain the same attitude. 


Mr. J. Percy Bond, Director of Ad- 
missions and Placements at Morgan 
State College, presented the Commit- 
tee’s criticisms of the proposed course 
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at Douglass as compared with the es- 
tablished curriculum at Poly. 

Mr. Thurgood Marshall, general 
counsel for the NAACP, stressed the 
legal aspects of the case and the psy- 
chological effects of segregation. He 
also argued that equality would not be 
achieved in this case if the Negro stu- 
dent would not receive the benefit of 
“fifty years of a well-trained know- 
how.” 

Dr. William H. Lemmel, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, expressed a belief 
that the course at Douglass could be 
made equivalent in terms of faculty, 
subjects and equipment, but he seri- 
ously doubted that the graduates of 
the Douglass course would stand an 
equal chance with Poly boys when it 
came to job seeking or college admis- 
sion. 

Dr. Houston R. Jackson, the Negro 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
stressed the psychological harm which 
would result from the establishment of 
a segregated course at Douglass High 
School. 

Mr. William C. Rogers, Chairman 
of the State Commission on Interracial 
Problems and Relations, presented the 
resolution passed by the Commission 
in support of the applications of the 
Negro boys to enter Poly. 

Those favoring the separate course 
were few. A representative of the 
Alumni Association of Polytechnic read 
a statement endorsing the Douglass 
course, but upon questioning stated that 
the Alumni did not object to the en- 
trance of colored youths. A statement 
of the Parent-Teachers Association was 
read which stated that it did not want 
to go on record as approving segrega- 
tion, but it did object to the use of 
Poly as an experimental unit. 


Then came the vote. Chairman Ros- 
zel Thomsen instructed the Board that 
the principal issue was whether the two 
courses would be equal. The members 
of the Board, some of them explaining 
their votes at length, decided by a vote 
of 5 to 3 that the courses would not be 
equal and that the boys should be 
admitted to the Poly “A” Course. Vot- 
ing in favor of the separate course were 
Dr. Ben Robinson, J. Trueman Thomp- 
son and John Curlett. Opposing the 
separate course were John R. Sher- 
wood, Dr. Bernard Harris, Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Rysanek, Dr. Elizabeth Mor- 
rissy and Walter Sondheim, Jr. 


Mr. Thomsen gave instructions that 
arrangements be made for the boys to 
be interviewed by guidance counselors 
of the Department of Education so that 
there would be no mistake about their 
ability and desire to meet the challenge 
of Poly’s tough “A” Course. Origin- 
ally sixteen boys had applied, but only 
ten fully met all the standards for 
entrance. Then one of these dropped 
out. It finally was decided to admit 
all those applicants who wished to 
take the course. (Of those who had not 
met the requirements, three were al- 
ready past the ninth grade; they were 
allowed to enter the “A” Course in the 
tenth grade. The other three had not 
qualified on the basis of reading test 
levels although their grades were 
satisfactory. They also were admit- 
ted.) 

On September 4th some members of 
the coordinated committee met with the 
boys to discuss the adjustments they 
would have to make as students at Poly, 
not least of which would be a much 
heavier burden of homework than that 
to which they were accustomed. It 
was suggested that it might be wise 
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for them not to go out for extra-cur- 
ricula activities the first year, a piece 
of advise which several of the boys 
chose not to follow—one is on the 
“J-V” football team and another in the 
orchestra. 

It can be reported that the boys 
have been integrated in a very healthy 
manner into Poly. With two excep- 
tions, they have completed the first 
year of work with most acceptable re- 
sults. They have been accepted on 
their merits by their 1500 fellow-stu- 
dents, the faculty and administrative 
officers. One local newspaper has car- 
ried some favorable and some unfavor- 
able “Letters to the Editor.” Perhaps 
one of the best answers to the “un- 
favorable” letters came from a white 
Poly student who wrote: 

“.. Iam a Poly boy myself, and 
I have noticed one significant fact: 
Amid all the cries and yells that the 
bottom has fallen out of our social 
standards, I have yet to hear a com- 
plaint from our own student body. 
We are the ones who have had the 
best opportunity to arrive at a sen- 
sible conclusion. The boys are get- 
ting along fine at Poly and I’m sure 
they will do so in the future. 

“If more people would open their 
minds before they open their mouths, 
there would be much less controversy 
over the whole situation.” 

What conclusions can be drawn from 


these successful efforts to gain admis- 
sion for Negro boys to the Polytechnic 
Institute “A” Course? 

Initially, a share of the credit must 
go to the various school officials and the 
School Board who approached the 
matter with an open mind and decided 
the matter as their reason dictated. It 
was obvious at the hearing that the 
School Board members were sincerely 
trying to arrive at the proper decision. 


5Evening Sun, Letter from Philip S. Green, 
O 2, 1952. 


On hindsight it may be said that the 
techniques used in connection with the 
project were successful. There were 
times, of course, when they were ques- 
tioned. At one point, it was feared that 
not enough time had been allowed— 
applications should have been in weeks 
earlier. Then, when the separate 
Douglass course was proposed, it was 
feared that too many applications had 
been placed; with fewer, the attempt 
to set up a separate course would have 
seemed ridiculous. An omission in fact- 
finding was certainly made in our ig- 
norance of the City Code provisions 
regarding the segregated school system 
in Baltimore. The provisions were not 
discovered until the project was well 
under way. But these are just details. 
There can be no doubt as to the value 
of unemotional and cooperative plan- 
ning inherent in the community organi- 
zation process, such as was followed 
by the coordinated committee which 
spearheaded the Poly project. Each 
step and its implications were minutely 
considered by the committee; greatest 
attention was given those contacts and 
steps which promised most to bear 
fruit; and most important, the whole 
process was one of fact-finding and 
persuasion. Once the facts were pre- 
sented, victory was insured. 


But the real victory will not come 
until 1956 when this first group of 
Negro students graduates from the 
Poly “A” Course. Admission was only 
the first hurdle. The ball is now being 
carried by the courageous group of 
boys who are opening the way for other 
members of their race. Their admis- 
sion to Poly means broadened voca- 
tional views for a number of Negro 
youths who will choose engineering or 
allied occupations, knowing that good 
high school training is available at Poly 
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on a non-segregated basis. This psy- 
chological implication cannot be under- 
estimated. 

Another most significant result of 
the Poly decision was the admission of 
the School Board that physical equality 
alone does not guarantee equal facili- 
ties. An exact duplication of the Poly 
curriculum was proposed for Douglass. 
However, it was admitted that the two 
courses still would not be equal and 
that equality is more complex than and 
not definable in physical terms alone. 
This admission may have important 
implications as to the legality of the 
entire segregated school system. 

A pleasing conclusion is that the 
white community generally is not an- 
tagonistic to educational integration. 
The acceptance of the Polytechnic de- 
cision has been of a nature which 
augurs well for a wholesome adjust- 
ment, when the time comes, to the 
elimination of a segregated school pat- 
tern. 

Other conclusions are: 

1. Negro teachers and school of- 
ficials favored and supported the pro- 


ject. They were unanimous in satis- 


faction with the outcome and sincerely 
anxious that the Negro boys establish 
outstanding records at Polytechnic. 

2. Negro administrators and school 
board members can take a firm position 
in matters of this kind and be most 
helpful in crystallizing official attitudes 
of policy-making bodies. Both Dr. 
Bernard Harris, the Negro member of 
the School Board, and Assistant Super- 
intendent Houston Jackson performed 
splendidly in the Polytechnic matter 
and there can be but little question 
that their participation in the execu- 
tive sessions of the Board had im- 
portant results. 

8. Undemocratic segregated 
patterns can be changed when reputa- 
ble community groups pool their ef- 
forts and resources and work coopera- 
tively. And the results they achieve 
extend beyond the immediate objective, 
as attested by several byproducts of 
the Polytechnic project. 

It is hoped that our success in gain- 
ing admittance of qualified Negro boys 
to Baltimore Polytechnic Institute will 
provide a pattern for other communi- 
ties with a similar situation. 


and 





Education in Africa - - The Problem of the 
Twentieth Century 


Guapycr H. Brapiey 
Professor of Education, Morgan State College 


One of the most preplexing and most 
pressing problems that certain Europ- 
ean governments face today is the 
education of their colonial subjects. 
The problem is most complex, and its 
many aspects are often contradictory. 
But, however complex and contradic- 
tory the problem may be, it can no 
longer be ignored nor await solution. 
Procrastination has long been the or- 
der of the day and has served only 
to aggravate a situation in which ten- 
sion has been increasing for at least 
a century. The breaking point is near 
at hand; and as native peoples be- 
come more articulate widespread re- 
volt becomes a dangerous and unpleas- 
ant reality. Kenya is a case in point. 

It is most difficult to discuss the prob- 
lem of education, and the eventual— 
and inevitable—independence of native 
peoples objectively and _ critically. 
There are diverse points of view as to 
what is best for the natives held by 
the European governments involved, 
their citizens, the press, capitalists, 
missionaries, educators, as well as the 
natives. The instances are rare that 
the natives themselves have been con- 
sulted as to what they thought was 
best for them. And even when their 
spokesmen were consulted—and _his- 
torically these spokesmen have been 
hand-picked—their counsel has seldom 
been heeded. Representatives of each 
1A paper presented at the Institute of Edu- 


cation, University of London, Seminar on 
Education in Tropical Areas, March, 1953. 


of the above named groups are ready 
to defend their points of view with 
great fervor and emotion; but their 
arguments produce a great deal of 
heat and only a little light. However, 
critical analysis of the problem, em- 
barrassing as it may be, is a necessary 
point of departure before any rea- 
sonable and equitable solution can be 
reached. Such a critical approach 
must take into account several fac- 
tors which heretofore have either been 
ignored or given less than the atten- 
tion they deserved. These factors are 
as follows: (1) governmental policy; 
(2) economic investments of home gov- 
ernments, capitalists, and private citi- 
zens in colonial territories; (3) the 
impact of Western culture on native 
life; and (4) the rising tide of national- 
ism among native peoples due to the 
growing articulation of their educated 
elite. The fourth is actually a corol- 


lary of the third. 


Everyone here is, no doubt, familiar 
with the history of European coloniza- 
tion. It began shortly after the period 
of exploration and was spurred by mer- 
cantilist traders who sought to bring 
the goods of the East to Europe and, 
at the same time, establish a market 
for European products. The economic 
theory of bullionism was certainly no 
deterrent to the movement once it got 
under way. And the discovery of gold 
in America by Spanish explorers, which 
made that nation the wealthiest, strong- 
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est, and possibly the most feared na- 
tion of the era, was an additional in- 
centive for other European nations to 
increase their activities. England and 
France soon foilowed Spain into North 
America; and through their record of 
brutality and cruelty in the subjugation 
of the natives hardly approached 
Spain’s record in Central America, 
their exploitation of the natural re- 
sources and establishing governmental 
control in the territory were nonethe- 
less effective. Up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century Britain and 
France seem to have been too busy 
carving out a colonial empire and con- 
solidating their gains to pay too much 
attention to the plight of their colonial 
subjects. The official attitute seems to 
have been that the natives were sav- 
ages; barely human; unfit to govern 
themselves; intellectually inferior to 
Europeans, and incapable of acquir- 
ing European culture. They were fit 
only to do the back-breaking toil of 
extracting the mineral wealth from 
the earth, and planting and harvest- 
ing crops for the European’s benefit 
and under European supervision. This 
attitude was supported by the suppos- 
edly objective anthropological reports 
which described native peoples as hea- 
thens, immoral, child-like, and utterly 
incapable of comprehending anything 
beyond the lowest level of abstraction. 
European settlers and traders support- 
ed this idea because it was to their 
advantage to do so. Such ideas of 
native peoples are still prevalent in 
a large segment of the European popu- 
lation even today—the supposedly in- 
tellectual elite and well informed are 
not excepted. 


It was not until the latter half of 
the nineteenth century when conditions 


in the Belgian Congo were exposed that 
other European governments holding 
colonial possessions in Africa looked 
into the welfare of their subjects and 
reforms were attempted. Only in rare 
instances, however, have the reforms 
been part of a positive program aimed 
at the eventual self-government of the 
natives and education based on a sound 
philosophy consistent with self-govern- 
ment and freedom. Governmental pol- 
icy has been negative, restrictive, ex- 
pedient and temporizing. It has al- 
lowed economic interests to exploit the 
land and the people under the guise 
that under European rule tribal war- 
fare has been stopped, the standard 
of living of the natives has been raised, 
and that the cultural benefits to the 
natives under European rules have 
been tremendous. Just what the cul- 
tural state of the natives would be 
today without European rule, assum- 
ing that contacts had remained free 
.ad friendly, is a matter of conjec- 
ture only. It certainly seems logical 
to assume that their cultural achieve- 
ments would have been greater were 
it not for the legal segregation and 
discrimination, governmentally enforc- 
ed, which the natives had to endure. 
The policy has been unwise to say the 
least, and further complicates the prob- 
lem of correcting the situation, which, 
the British government at least, is try- 
ing to do. 


In view of the early neglect and un- 
concern of the government for the wel- 
fare of the people, once its position as 


sovereign over the natives had been 
established, it is not surprising that 
the traders and early settlers took ad- 
vantage of governmental unconcern and 
acquired vast holding for themselves. 
They also took advantage of the na- 
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tives’ ignorance of European economy 
and acquired the most valuable lands 
for a mere pittance. In many instances 
the natives did not know that a trans- 
fer of property had even occurred. Na- 
tive protests of sharp dealings went 
unheeded; and Europeans who insti- 
gated such transactions were upheld 
by a law which the natives did not 
understand. Thus the seeds of suspic- 
ion, fear and hate were sown. Win- 
ning back the natives’ confidence and 
trust will not be easy. Native labor 
was also exploited and was reduced 
in many instances to a condition of 
virtual slavery in some areas. 

As the number of European settlers 
increased the natives were pushed far- 
ther and farther into the least produc- 
tive land. The government itself, at 
the insistence of the vested economic 
interests, established reserves for the 
native population. These have proved 
to be far too small as the native popula- 
tion increased; and even these reserves 
have been decreased by the government 
whenever there is an insistent demand 
by the settlers for more land. 

The settlement of Europeans in large 
numbers has had still another effect 
on the native population. The Europe- 
an settlers have built towns and cities 
from which the natives are either ex- 
cluded or in which they are segregated. 
This exclusion is more than physical 
and cultural. Economically the natives 
are severely limited in the height to 
which they may rise in the economic 
scale. The best occupations are re- 
served for white Europeans only; the 
more onerous and least paying jobs 
are reserved for the natives. In al- 
most every African colony under Euro- 
pean rule the natives constitute 70 to 
80 percent of the total population, yet 


they receive as little as 8 to 15 per- 
cent of the income, and own as small 
a percentage of the land. And the land 
they hold is the least desirable. 

There can be little doubt that the 
investment of capital in Africa by 
Europeans has been of tremendous im- 
portance in developing industry and 
agriculture on the continent. Agricul- 
tural production has increased far be- 
yond what was possible under the 
crude methods employed by the natives. 
However, those who invested have long 
since recovered their investments, with 
interest, while the conditions of the 
natives have improved only slightly, if 
at all. 

The impact of European culture on 
the natives has been tremendous. The 
most obvious effects of this impact 
have been the widespread disorganiza- 
tion of native customs, traditions, gov- 
ernment and authority, family organi- 
zation, and religious beliefs. While 
there have been some benefits as a 
result of their contacts with the West, 
they have not yet accrued to the na- 
tives in any appreciable degree. 

It is true, of course, that in any 
instance where there is contact be- 
tween persons of diverse cultures and 
one, or both, take on the traits of the 
other, there is bound to be disorgani- 
zation to some degree. However, when 
the people are free to select those 
traits of culture which they prefer, 
and without external interference, dis- 


organization is less serious and eventu- 
ally adjustment is made to the change 


with a minimum of conflict. On the 
other hand, when the culture of one 
group is forced upon another group 
disorganization, more serious and of 
longer duration, is bound to occur. His- 
torically this has been the experience 
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of native peoples in Africa under Euro- 


pean rule. 

The Christian religion, perhaps un- 
intentionally, has, in its effects, been 
more disorganizing than possibly any 
other single feature of European cul- 
ture. In the missionaries’ zeal to con- 
vert the natives to Christian belief the 
ancient religious beliefs, ceremonies, 
rituals and traditions were disregarded 
without considering the interrelation 
between native religion, kinship sys- 
tems, government, and even the econ- 
omy. Religious ceremonies and rituals 
associated with births, death, marriage, 
hunting, warfare, the planting and 
harvesting of crops, or any other phe- 
nomena governed by religious beliefs 
were ridiculed and banned. 

This much can be said for the mis- 
sionaries. ‘They were the first to be- 
gin a system of education for the na- 
tives, and have continued to develop 
the native’s intellect as well as attempt 
to save his soul. However, the intro- 
duction of European education to the 
natives, as much as anything else, 
was the beginning of discontent among 
the natives, though it may have been 
little realized at the time. 

The introduction of a legal system 
that was foreign to the natives, a sys- 
tem which they never completely under- 
stood, nor was it ever fully explained 
to them, was another disorganizing fac- 
tor. More frequently than not, Euro- 
pean law was in conflict with native 
law. But whenever conflict occurred, 
especially where Europeans themselves 
were involved, European law prevailed, 
usually to the confusion and disad- 
vantage of the native. 

The personal and social disorganiza- 
tion of the natives might have been 
less demoralizing had they been per- 


mitted to participate fully and freely 
in the culture imposed upon them. But 
this they were never allowed to do. 
The late Bronislaw Malinowski has 
very aptly summed up the situation in 
the following account: 


Do we, however, offer the benefits 
of our culture all along the line to 
Africans living in those territories 
where there is a considerable num- 
ber of European settlers? It has 
been argued that culture change 
when it involves the really import- 
ant factors, that is, institutions, can- 
not be successful if it be piecemeal. 
Hence a cultural give and take, in 
which the give is extremely selec- 
tive, presents an entirely different 
problem from the situation in which 
the African would only have to take 
what he likes from our Western 
civilization. But we do not give 
any African people under our con- 
trol the following elements of our 
culture: 


1. We do not give them the in- 
struments of physical power: fire- 
arms, bombing planes, poison gas, 
and all that makes effective defense 
or aggression possible. 

2. We do not give our instru- 
ments of political mastery. Sover- 
eignty remains vested in the British 
or Belgian Crown, French Republic, 
or Italian or Portuguese dictator- 
ship. The natives, except for an 
insignificant minority, have no votes. 
They are not equal citizens of the 
empire, republic, or dictatorship. 
Even when they are given Indirect 
Rule, this is done under control. 


8. We do not, in most terri- 
tories, share with them the substance 
of economic wealth and advantages. 
The metal which comes from the 
gold or copper mines does not flow 
into African channels, except the 
inadequate wage. Even when, un- 
der indirect economic exploitation 
as in West Africa and Uganda, we 
allow the Natives a share of profits, 
the full control of economic or- 
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ganization remains in the hands of 
Western enterprise. 

4. We do not usually admit them 
as equals to church assembly, 
schools, or drawing room. Under 
some colonial systems, notably the 
French, African individuals can 
climb high in the political heirarchy. 
In British West Africa, race dis- 
crimination is less sharp than in the 
East or South, but full political, 
social, and even religious equality is 
nowhere granted. 

In fact, from all the points enu- 
merated here, it would be easy to 
see that it is not a matter of “give,” 
nor yet a matter of generous “‘offer- 
ing,” but usually a matter of “take.” 
Lands have been to a large extent 
alienated, usually in the most fruit- 
ful regions, from Africans in the 
Union, in Basutoland, Swaziland, 
and Kenya. Tribal sovereignty and 
the indulgence in warfare, which the 
African valued even as we seem 
to value it, have been taken away 
from him. He is being taxed, but 
the disposal of funds thus provided 
is not always under his control, and 
never completely so. 

There is no doubt that, as against 
this, another long list could be draft- 
ed, including all that Europeans 
have done for the African in good- 
will, self-sacrifice, and disinterested 
purpose. The Europeans have given 
schools, medical services, and they 
have also tried to Evangelize the 
Natives. In some ways they have 
given the African a more effective 
administration; they have opened up 
the continent with a set of roads, 
railways, and airways. The African 
is to a certain extent allowed to 
benefit by some of these advan- 
tages of a more highly developed 
civilization. But in assessing the 
value of the things given as against 
those taken away, we must not for- 
get that, when it comes to spiritual 
gifts, it is easy to give but difficult 
to accept. Material advantages, on 
the other hand, are easily accepted 
but only relinquished with reluc- 
tance. 


Yet it is just the spiritual gifts 
with which we are most generous, 
while we withhold wealth, power, 
independence, and social equality. 
Even when it comes to spiritual 
gifts, we often hand out the shadow 
and not the substance. The South 
African Bantu, for example is edu- 
cated only so far as is regarded as 
convenient for the European com- 
munity; when he is allowed to pro- 
ceed further with his schooling, he 
is often educated to a condition of 
life which he is not permitted to. 
lead.” We also give him advice in 
the form of our religion. At times 
this is so puritanic and high-pitched 
in its ideals as to lead the Native 
into hypocrisy and to divorce him 
from the ordinary pleasures of his 
tribal life. The Christian preaches 
the brotherhood of all men as chil- 
dren of God. But European prac- 
tice makes him realize that colored 
Christians are divided from white 
Christians by the inevitable bar in 
church and factory, on the recrea- 
tion ground, or in the streets of 
Johannesburg or Nairobi.” 

It is within this context that we 
are asked to consider a program of 
education for the native peoples of 
Africa; and these factors must be 
taken into consideration before a pro- 


gram of education that is sound in 
principle can be developed. Further- 
more, a sound program of education 
must be based upon the following 
premises: (a) The learning processes 
are the same in all men, whether they 
are white, black, yellow, red or green. 
These processes are not determined by 
the color of one’s skin, the quality of 
one’s hair, nor the shape of one’s eyes. 


*Malinowski speaks here primarily on con- 
ditions in British South and East Africa 
and the Union. Tanganyika and Nigeria, 
regions in which Indirect Rule is in force, 
fall in a different category. 

*Malinowski, Bronislaw, The Dynamics of 
Culture Change, New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1945, pp. 56-58. 
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The how of learning is a universal at- 
tribute. What one learns, however, is 
largely determined by the opportunities 
for learning; and in these there are 
broad individual and racial differences. 

(b) There is little if any difference 
in intelligence between individuals 
within the same race. Differences in 
innate intellectual ability between 
races have never been scientifically 
demonstrated. But assuming that there 
are racial differences in intelligence, 
and that African natives are inferior 
to Europeans in this respect; and as- 
suming further, that the natives be 
educated, then it is only logical that 
they should have more opportunities 
for the best kinds of education in or- 
der that they might reach the level 
of their European brothers. 

The highly questionable evidence 
often cited to support the thesis of the 
native’s intellectual inferiority is the 
difficulty which the native experiences 
in learning a European language and 
acquiring European culture. This evi- 
dence proves nothing. How do we 
know that this is a trait peculiar to 
Africans? How do we know that 
Europeans would not experience similar 
difficulty learning a native language in 
all its intricacies and shades of mean- 
ing? What relatively large group of 
Europeans have been forced to learn 
a native language and the culture of 
the people, and, in the process, have 
their achievements of comprehension 
measured at intervals to determine their 
progress? The answer is none. Until 
this experiment or a similar one, has 
been carried out, then any claims to 
mental superiority of Europeans is a 
myth pure and simple. 

(c) A sound program of education 
must be based on the assumption that 


Africa has inevitably been drawn into 
the orbit of a world economy, domi- 
nated at the moment by Western tech- 
nology; that the natives are both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and as such 
they must have the opportunity for the 
kind of education which will fit them 
for any position in the economy or 
any post in government to which they 
may aspire. Any program which pro- 
poses a different kind of education, a 
kind which would limit the level be- 
yond which the native may not aspire, 
or, worse still, refuse him employment 
at any level for which he is fitted, is 
unrealistic and doomed to failure. Like- 
wise, a program which proposes to 
emphasize one kind of education, such 
as farming, and neglect other kinds, 
such as banking and finance, industrial 
engineering and management, science 
and technology, or the arts, is equally 
unrealistic. It is desirable that educa- 
tion at all levels, and in all fields, 
should be available to the natives, con- 
sistent with their interest in and abil- 
ity to profit by the training. 

(d) A sound program of education 
must give due regard to the institutions 
of the native peoples, especially their 
language. While bilingual instruction 
may impose an undue hardship on the 
people and must certainly have an ad- 
verse effect on learning, it would ap- 
pear that it is the most desirable 
policy. 

(e) A sound program of education 
must be a cooperative venture, one in 
which the wishes of the natives them- 
selves are heard and respected. As 
they become more articulate they must 
share more and more in formulating the 
program and executing it. As their 
economic position improves—and_ it 
will when they are allowed to share 
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more equitably in their country’s 
wealth—they must assume a greater 
share of the economic responsibility 
of education. It is stupid to criticize 
the natives for not assuming a greater 
economic responsibility for education 
under present conditions—which criti- 
cism has been suggested in this seminar 
—when their meagre earnings are bare- 
ly adequate for them to exist at the 
lowest possible level of human sub- 
sistence. 

The foregoing bases are suggestive 
rather than final. However, they are 
the minimum bases for a sound pro- 
gram of education for Africa. It goes 
without saying that the program is 


long overdue. The token attempts of 


the past, which have provided educa- 
tion for a select few and thereby cre- 
ating an educated elite, while, at the 
same time, denying the masses the 


educational opportunities which they 
deserve and have every right to ex- 
pect, have only served to intensify 
unrest. This unrest can only be re- 
solved by the extension of more edu- 
cational opportunities to a far greater 
proportion of the population on the 
bases indicated above. 

During the course of this seminar 
certain needs have been mentioned re- 
peatedly as urgent and immediate be- 
fore an educational program for Africa 
can be meaningful. Upon examination 
it will be noted that those needs are 
closely related to the premises of a 
sound program of education enumerated 
above. Yet they are of sufficient im- 
portance to be considered again. They 
may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. There is the need for a closer 
relationship between the leaders and 
the masses of the people. The edu- 


cated Africans must assume the re- 
sponsibility of leadership among their 
kinsmen. Yet their position is a criti- 
cal one. As an educated elite group 
they constitute an extremely small pro- 
portion of the total population; and as 
educated persons each must represent 
hundreds of thousands of his people. 
This in itself is a difficult task. It is 
not made less difficult when education 
itself is a factor which tends to alienate 
the educated man from his people. 
They see in him someone different from 
the person whom they used to know. 
And he is different. Having been edu- 
cated in the ways of the West he finds 
it impossible to fit into the old tribal 
way of doing things. Furthermore, he 
frequently becomes impatient with the 
superstitious practices which he once 
regarded as right, but which his West- 
ern scientific training and logic de- 
mand that he discard. Hence the 
breach between leader and follower 
widens. Until the breach is closed ef- 
fective leadership is impossible. The 
situation, however, is not peculiar to 
Africa. It is a common observation 
that in the Western world the rural 
youth who departs and becomes a suc- 
cess in the “wicked” city, or is edu- 
cated at the university, is not regarded 
as the same person either by his family 
or by the community when he returns 
to his native village. 


2. There is a need for the conserva- 
tion of the greatest values of the old 
society during the period of transition 
to the new. African art in all its 
phases is of sufficient value to be saved. 
Native customs have sufficient intrinsic 
and extrinsic value to be preserved. 
For they can provide a history and 
tradition of which the people may be 
justly proud, and without which the 
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moral fibre of the people will be de- 
stroyed. The development of depart- 
ments of fine arts in colleges is an 
effort to meet this need. Institutes 
of Social Research can contribute a 
great deal; and seminars in which 
Africans and non-Africans could work 
together on a basis of equality to de- 
termine what is the best of the “old” 
that is worth preserving, and how to 


preserve it. They might also consider 


how those values which are most needed 
in native society could be most effec- 
tively introduced with a minimum of 


conflict. Lack of time precludes list- 
ing the many values to be developed 
or the techniques to be employed. Fur- 
thermore, any suggestion here as to 
method or technique might be interpret- 
ed as a panacea for all peoples and in 
all situations. That would be an un- 
fortunate error. 


3. There is the need to determine 
what constitutes the best of the past, 
for these will then form a part of the 
curricula of higher education. Atten- 
tion may be directed here to the fact 
that the “best of the past” does not 
necessarily mean a monopoly of West- 
ern ideas. It would include all that 
people the world over have contributed 
in the realm of ideas, art, philosophy, 
science and technology. We are not 
unaware of the difficulty this interpre- 
tation of the “best of the past’’ places 
on the selection of instructors. It is 
too much to expect a person who has 
only recently been introduced to Islam- 
ic philosophy to interpret it to others. 

4. There is a need to develop a 
system of education in the fashion of 
a Gestalt, taking into consideration the 
whole field which it sets out to touch. 
Philosophy, purposes, organization, and 
media of communication must be closely 


related to individual, group and world 
needs. In this regard a recent publica- 
tion, African Education: A Study of 
Educational Policy in British Tropical 
Africa, contains some valuable sugges- 
tions; and we are indebted to Professor 
Margaret Read for placing the problem 
in its world context in which it properly 
belongs. In a paper presented at the 
Cambridge Conference on educational 
policy and practice in British Tropical 
Africa, September, 1952, Professor 
Read pointed out that: 


“Though we here meet in the 
relative seclusion of Cambridge, 
there is all around us in Africa and 
here in western Europe and across 
the Atlantic, and in the Orient the 
factor of world opinion. The peo- 
ples outside British Africa, outside 
the United Kingdom, are not indiffer- 
ent to what is taking place in British 
Africa in the eleven territories north 
of the Zambezi. I am not thinking 
just now of the international agen- 
cies, United Nations and its spe- 
cialists services who descend from 
the skies on Accra and Nairobi and 
hover with questionnaires and cam- 
eras over Tanganyika, Togoland, 
and the Cameroons. I am thinking 
of the people and governments of 
the free western world, and of those 
people with their governments who 
are on the fringes of both... 

In the world situation of today 
educational systems are judged not 
only on the grounds of their contri- 
bution to the development of the 
individual but on their effect on 
society, and on the conduct of indivi- 
duals in social and political and eco- 
nomic life. This is a false antithesis 
I admit, but the difference in em- 
phasis is undeniable . . . In any case, 
whether we like to admit the anti- 
thesis or not, we cannot escape the 
general judgment by world opinion 
of systems of education in British 
Africa in terms of the social stability 
and political stability which they 
produce. The whole world which 
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watches with anxiety the communist 
encroachments is concerned to know 
whether the new forms of govern- 
ment in British Africa, whether 
wholly African or shared with Eu- 
ropeans and Asiatics, are firmly es- 
tablished on common consent. Only 
on that basis, it is concluded, are 
they able to maintain law and order 
and to deal with disorders that 
threaten internal security and open 
doors for communist approaches.* 
What kind of society is to be de- 
veloped in Africa? Is it to be a strati- 
fied society with a heirarchy of classes, 


or a classless society? Does Conant’s 


idea of society for America have impli- 
cations for Africa? It would appear 
that his point of view, as set forth in 
the following two quotations are per- 
tinent to the present problem.* 

He writes: 

We believe in providing education 
for all American children and all 
American youth, not a privileged 
few, and have deep concern to make 
them all men and women inbued with 
a high sense of dignity as individuals 
and devoted to the historic freedom 
of this nation. 

Our educational system reflects the 
social structure of this free and 
fluid nation. Our free tax-supported 
schools are the sinews of our society; 
they are the product of our special 
history, a concrete manifestation of 
our ideals, and the instrument by 
which the American concept of 
democracy may be transmitted to 
our future citizens. 

In an address on “Education for a 


Classless Society,” he says, 


Our schools must be concerned 
with educating for a useful life a 


“Read, Margaret, “African Education and 
a Opinion,” Corona, January, 1953, p. 
*Conant, James B., “Strengthen Education 
to Strengthen Democracy in a Divided 
World,” School Life, January, 1949, p. 3. 
*Conant, James B., “Education for a Class- 
less Society.” Atlantic Monthly, May, 1940, 
pp. 600-601. 


great variety of boys and girls. They 
must be concerned not only with the 
able scholar, but with the artist and 
craftsman. They must nourish those 
whose eye or ear or manual dex- 
terity is their greatest asset. They 
must educate those whose gifts are 
in an ability to understand and lead 
their fellowmen. The school cur- 
riculum must include programs for 
developing the capacities of those 
who possess intuitive judgment on 
practical affairs but have little or 
no aptitude for learning through the 
printed page. And an appropriate 
ladder must be found for each one 
of a diverse groups of students. 


The point needs no further comment. 
We believe that the implications, for 
Africa, are obvious. 

5. There is need for long range 
planning. But who will do the plan- 
ning? Will the plans for society in 
Africa be drawn by someone external 
to it? Or, shall the plans be drawn 
by those most affected by them? In 
this connection we cannot help but 
make reference to Mannheim’s succinct 
but significant question? “Who will 
plan the planners?” The question is 
an important one. For the success of 
the venture it is important that those 
most affected by the plans must have 
some part in formulating them. 

6. There is a need for more and 
better elementary and _ secondary 
schools; more and better colleges and 
universities; more teachers; more and 
better facilities; and increased adult 
education with special emphasis on the 
role of women in African society. 

7. There is a need for better under- 
standing and increased confidence be- 
tween Africans and non-Africans. Mu- 
tual suspicion, fear, and distrust—all 
too frequently justified on the part of 
the African—has been a serious handi- 
cap to progress in the past. The bur- 
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den of dispelling these must rest with 
the European since he has been the 
worst offender. 

8. There is a need for research and 
continuous study of the problem of 
education in Africa—just as there is 
elsewhere—in view of the many 
changes that are inevitable in the pro- 
cess of the emerging new society. This, 
in turn, implies a need for constant 
evaluation of whatever system of edu- 
cation that is instituted. 

9. There is a need for the strength- 
ening of the moral values in the society. 
For no matter what the material gains 
may be, when a people begin to lose 
their sense of moral fitness the society 
begins to disintegrate. 

10. Finally, there is a need for the 
development of a sense of national 
pride and unity. Without this political 
independence, when it eventually comes, 
would be meaningless. 

It would be a wise policy for the 


government to meet this problem on all 
fronts forthrightly and with sincerity. 
Further delay would be dangerous and 
the results unpleasant to contemplate. 
The more articulate Africans are not 
likely to have the patience to wait much 
longer for reforms long overdue. They 
are no longer willing to beg favors; 
they are demanding rights. The more 
aggressive might turn to open revolt. 
It is true that a revolt could be put 
down, but at great cost in human life, 
and ultimately to no avail. Besides, 
bullets have never yet killed an idea, 
not in the entire history of the human 


race. And it appears that the idea of 


participating more fully in a culture 
which has been imposed upon them, 
and sharing more equitably in the 
wealth that is being withheld from 
them, and finally regaining the political 
independence and control that was 
taken from them, is a growing thing 


among Africans today. 





Modern Foreign Languages in Negro Colleges 


K. C. Mitier 
Head, Department of Modern Foreign Languages, Southern University 


This study was made after a survey 
of the field revealed that very little 
research has ever been done concern- 
ing the teaching and learning of mod- 
ern foreign languages in colleges and 
universities for Negroes. Between 
1865 and 1952 no more than ten re- 
search articles had been published on 
the subject, and of the ten only two 
could be considered as serious, compre- 
hensive and scholarly studies." The in- 
terests of most writers in the field would 
seem to have been directed towards 
research in linguistics or literature 
rather than towards foreign language 
pedagogy. 

The writer immediately recognized 
the fact that an investigation should 
not presuppose foreign language prob- 
lems that were entirely peculiar to 
Negro students or to Negro institutions. 
He did deem it logical to assume that 
wherever problems exist, if their causes 
can be determined and studied, meth- 
ods and materials can be devised which 
will help greatly in the solution of such 
problems. 

The writer decided to seek informa- 
tion by means of six media: (1) a 
study of yearbooks, histories, encyclo- 
pedias or other books dealing with the 
higher education of Negroes in general 


1Napoleon W. Rivers, Jr., “A Study of the 
Modern Foreign Languages in Thirty Ne- 
gro Colleges”, Journal of Negro Education. 
2: 487-930, O 1933. 

Virginia S. Nyabongo, “Modern Foreign 
Language Study in Negro Colleges,” French 
Review. 20: 153-58, D, 1946. Modern Lang- 
uage Journal. 32: 134-39, F, 1948. Journal 
of Negro Education. 16: 104-06, N, 1947. 


and with foreign language study in 
such institutions in particular; (2) a 
study of scholarly journals on educa- 
tion and foreign languages’ that con- 
tained information on these subjects 
in institutions for both Negroes and 
whites; (3) a detailed questionnaire to 
be sent to ninety-seven representative 
Negro colleges; (4) a study of all avail- 
able, current catalogs and bulletins of 
the institutions selected for investiga- 
tion; (5) visitations to nine institutions 
which would be as representative as 
the time and financial resources of the 
investigator would permit; and (6) a 
comparative analysis of the findings of 
two previous foreign language studies’ 
and this one. 

A six-page, detailed questionnaire 
was sent to ninety-seven higher insti- 
tutions for Negroes. Seventy-three 
per cent of the colleges offering for- 
eign language study returned completed 
questionnaires, The schools from which 
data were secured included liberal arts 
colleges, teachers colleges, theological 
seminaries and agricultural and techni- 
cal colleges. Both state-supported and 
private higher institutions participated 
in the study. 


Purpose oF THE Stupy 
The study had as its purposes: (1) 


the investigation of the status and role 


*The writer refers specifically to Hispania, 
French Review, German Quarterly, Modern 
Language Journal, Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, Phylon, Quarterly Review of Higher 
Education Among Negroes, and Negro Col- 
lege Quarterly. 

*See note 1, page 1. 
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of modern foreign languages in Negro 

colleges; and (2) the provision of a 

reference source for students, teachers, 

administrators, and any others inter- 
ested in modern foreign language study 
in higher institutions for Negroes. 

Score AND LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 
Scope—Data were sought in eight 

main areas: (1) languages taught; (2) 

institutional and curricular require- 

ments for foreign languages; (3) meth- 
ods and materials of teaching employed; 

(4) purposes and evaluation of the 

program; (5) percentage of failures 

in foreign language classes; (6) prep- 
aration and placement of majors and 
minors; (7) existence or nonexistence 
of special learning problems for Ne- 
gro students of foreign languages; and 

(8) teaching and administrative per- 

sonnel. 

Limitations—The study was limited 
most by the following factors: (1) the 
time and financial resources available 
to the investigator for visitation to Ne- 
gro colleges; and (2) the reliance upon 
questionnaires and catalogue study for 
providing the major portion of the 
data. 

Criteria Usep ror THE EVALUATION 
oF Foreiagn Lanauace PrRoGarams 
There has never been a body of 

scholars that met, organized the project, 

and made a comprehensive study of 
the modern foreign languages in Negro 
colleges. Hence, in order to establish 
criteria for appraising the programs 
studied, the standards that were es- 
tablished by the following nation-wide 
investigations were used for this study: 
1, The Committee of Twelve (1898) 


2. The Modern Foreign Language 
(1924) 
3. The Chicago Investigation (1944) 
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DEsIGN OF THE STUDY 


An introduction to the project is 
followed by a brief description of the 
chronological development of higher 
education for Negroes. Within that 
frame of reference is given a descrip- 
tion of the development of modern for- 
eign language study in Negro colleges. 
In order to add scope to the investiga- 
tion, and in order to permit comparisons 
over a twenty-year period, a compara- 
tive analysis is made between the find- 
ings of this study and those on the 
same topic by Professors W. Napoleon 
Rivers, Jr., and Virginia S. Nyabongo. 
Following this comes a summary of 
the findings of this investigation, ac- 
companied by the generalizations that 
would seem to be an outgrowth of the 
findings. In the interest of improved 
conditions in modern foreign language 
teaching and learning in Negro colleges, 
twenty-four recommendations are in- 


cluded in the final chapter. 


reere | 
Finpinas oF THE Stupy —""! 

1, Status and role of modern foreign 

languages in Negro colleges 

The information found concerning 
the status and role of foreign languages 
in Negro colleges was very sketchy and 
unreliable. Almost nothing of an au- 
thoritative nature was written on the 
subject prior to the Rivers study in 
19838. However, what data there are 
reveal that foreign language study was 
an integral part of the academic cur- 
ricula adopted by the earliest colleges 
for Negroes. Moreover, except for the 
colleges built and dedicated principally 
to the training of Negro teachers, tech- 
nicians and agriculturalists, its inclu- 
sion in the Negro college curricula has 
remained more or less constant. For- 
eign language study has suffered, along 
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with all the other studies of the cur- 
riculum, the lack of well-trained staffs 
and effective teaching materials. 

The role of foreign languages in 
higher institutions for Negroes, as well 
as in those for whites, has been largely 
undetermined. Neither the foreign 
language teachers nor those of other 
subjects have seemed to know either 
what was or what should be the contri- 
bution of foreign language study to the 
higher education of Negro youth. It 
has been a sort of a “hit and miss” 
business that has caused few people 
noticeable concern. There have been 
occasional articles on one or another 
phase of foreign language pedagogy, 
but in the main, it seems that the 
modern foreign language teachers in 
Negro colleges have devoted most of 
their interest to the literary side of 
foreign language study. 


2. Enrollments 

In the majority of Negro colleges 
in 1952, French, German and Spanish 
were taught. Italian was offered in 
only the largest of the institutions. 
Only two Negro colleges offered Por- 
tuguese, and none offered Russian or 
any oriental languages. Latin was of- 
fered in only the largest of the Negro 
colleges or in the religious seminaries. 
Greek was offered in even fewer insti- 
tutions than Latin, and Hebrew was 
offered in only one Negro college. 

It was learned that institutional re- 
quirements for foreign languages var- 
ied, with an approximate range from 
no requirement to eighteen semester 
hours for all students. The norm for 
institutional requirements, as shown in 
the data received from fifty-five col- 
leges was twelve semester hours for all 
students pursuing degrees, in particular, 


liberal arts degrees. For students of 
science and mathematics, most respon- 
dents expressed a preference for Ger- 
man. French was the preferred language 
for all the other subject areas. Only 
a few institutions indicated a preference 
for Spanish in any of the subject-mat- 
ter areas. Most schools waived the 
foreign language requirements for stu- 
dents of home economics, industrial arts 
and elementary education. Very few 
institutions seemed to attach importance 
to foreign language study for students 
of fine arts or music. No respondent 
complained of the existence of a for- 
eign language requirement, but several 
complained of the non-existence of 
such a requirement. None of the 
schools indicated that there were sec- 
tioned classes or different approaches 
to foreign language study for students 
who were taking languages by choice 
or to fulfill the curricular requirement. 
There was noting in the data that would 
indicate different goals for one year 
and two-year foreign language require- 
ments. 

At least half of all students who were 
pursuing foreign language study were 
taking French. Spanish was second to 
French in enrollments, but German 
threatens to supplant it in popularity 
within a very few years. Approximate 
figures would indicate that twenty per 
cent of all students enrolled in higher 
institutions for Negroes were studying 
one or more foreign languages. At 
present, the evidence would indicate 
that foreign language enrollments are 
decreasing. If the trend which has 
characterized the past six years per- 
sists, anxious days await the teachers 
of foreign languages in Negro colleges. 
A few teachers commented that they 
were making plans now to prepare for 
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teaching in other fields if and when 
their services are no longer needed for 
foreign language instruction. 

The concern expressed over decreased 
enrollments was not general. Only a 
few of the respondents seemed to feel 
that it was a problem that they either 
could or should make attempts to solve. 
The majority of teachers with whom 
the investigator discussed the problem, 
seemed to accept with stoic complacency 
what they considered the “inevitable.” 
To the investigator’s question: “What 
are you doing in your school to help 
increase enrollments in foreign lan- 
guages?” the answer most frequently 
offered was: “There’s nothing I can 
do. The students now-a-days avoid 
like the plague any subject that de- 
mands the time and efforts required 
for foreign languages. And what 
makes it worse, my colleagues, in other 
fields, give moral support to their pref- 
erence for “push-over subjects.” 


3. Requirements for majors and minors 

The requirement for majors in a 
foreign language varied between eight- 
een and forty-five semester hours. Some 
institutions required that the major 
have also a minor in a second foreign 
language. Other institutions seemed to 
discourage majors in one language and 
to guide specialization toward strong 
minors in two foreign languages. Ma- 
jors in Romance Languages were not 
uncommon. Minors varied between 
twelve and twenty-eight semester hours. 
The average for most schools was 
eighteen semester hours. 

State or institutional requirements 
for certification to teach a foreign lan- 
guage usually paralleled the require- 
ment for minors. Some states required 
as few as ten semester hours of prepa- 


ration, whereas others required as much 
as thirty. Some departments made 
oral facility in the language a part of 
the requirement for certification. Others 
required the passing of a comprehensive 
examination in the language before 
practice teaching could be attempted. 

Data received from the questionnaire 
revealed that only a few of the insti- 
tutions keep accurate records of their 
majors and minors. From the approxi- 
mate figures received, it would seem 
that far more majors and minors in 
foreign languages are being prepared 
than can be employed in their field. 
The data that were received show that 
most foreign language majors and 
minors who find employment in their 
field, find it in public schools, colleges 
or the agencies of the federal govern- 
ment.‘ The huge majority become for- 
eign language teachers in public schools 
or find positions in fields other than 
those that require a knowledge of for- 


eign languages. 


4. Teaching procedures 

With the exception of methods 
courses or certain special courses in 
culture and civilization for teachers in 
the larger schools, little indication was 
found that foreign language majors 
and minors are being prepared for the 
positions that they would expect to 
find. The majority of the respondents 
offered little information on either the 
numbers or the placement of their 
minors. Most respondents seemed to 
feel responsibility for only their ma- 
‘The following statistics are shown on page 
126 of dissertation: Kenneth C. Miller, 
The Teaching and Learning of Modern 
Languages in Colleges and Universities for 
Negroes, unpublished doctor’s dissertation, 
Columbus: The Ohio State University, Je 
1953. Public schools—188, colleges—23; gov- 


ernmental agencies—18; commerce—2, and 
industry—0. 
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jors, insofar as either guidance or 
placement was concerned. Only two 
institutions showed evidence of follow- 
up studies and records on their foreign 
language majors or minors or those 
certified to teach a foreign language. 
The investigator found a discrepancy 
between instructional methods in use 
as reported by the teachers and those 
indicated by an appraisal of items 
checked in the checklist of the ques- 
tionnaire. Whereas a large majority 
gave testimony to usage of direct meth- 
ods and a few admitted the usage of 
a grammar-translation method in their 
statements, an interpretation of the 
items checked in the checklist would 
indicate that a lesser number than 
stated use direct methods and a greater 
number than stated use grammar-trans- 
lation methods. Most teachers, how- 
ever, reported the usage of an eclectic 
method, and in this respect, accord was 
reached between statements made by 
respondents and those interpreted by 
the investigator from their patterns of 
choice of items in the checklist. A 
logical assumption would seem to be 
that approximately seventy-five per 
cent of the teachers used an eclectic- 
direct method with grammar- 
translation features, and twenty five 


some 


per cent an eclectic-grammar-transla- 
tion method with some direct features. 
Insofar as methods are concerned, the 
most significant questions to be raised 
would seem to be: “How well do the 
methods employed suit the abilities and 
needs of the students?” and “Do the 
methods used tend to guide toward 
teacher-imposed or student-desired ob- 
jectives?”’ 

In the main, most respondents in- 
dicated dissatisfaction with the direct- 
reading approach such as the one ad- 


vocated in the Coleman Report,’ and 
yet many of the institutions offered no 
more than two years of foreign lan- 
guage instruction. Thirty-six of the 
fifty-five respondents agreed that read- 
ing was the skill most likely to be 
achieved in two years of foreign lan- 
guage study. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the methods in use are not 
necessarily adapted to the goals to be 
logically expected, but rather indica- 
tions of teacher preference for given 
techniques, or the adherence to old or 
well-learned teaching habits regardless 
of the results achieved. 

Eight respondents reported the use 
of contracts, projects and other de- 
vices for individualizing instruction. 
The apparent lack of interest on the 
part of the other respondents in indi- 
vidualizing instruction, might have been 
due to a lack of time available for it 
or to another or other reasons. In 
interviews with teachers, the investi- 
gator was often told by them that they 
had no time for teaching “problem 
students.” 

Thirteen respondents reported that 
they placed moderate stress on func- 
tional grammar, taught inductively. 
Seventeen reported that they placed 
much stress on formal grammar, taught 
deductively. Fourteen reported that 
they placed almost no stress on recogni- 
tional grammar, taught by natural ob- 
servation and usage, although that 
would seem to be the grammatical ap- 
proach best fitted to direct methods of 
teaching a foreign language. 


5. Evaluation 


Very little was learned in this study 
concerning the testing or evaluation of 


*Algermon Coleman, The Teaching of Mod- 
ern Languages in the United States. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 
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foreign language skills. Data on the 


use of standardized examinations for 
either diagnosis or prognosis were not 
given, but the question that solicited 


this information was not posed in a 
way that would secure valid responses. 
The supposition that seems to be a 
safe one concerning testing is that much 
usage is made of “home-made” sub- 
jective and objective tests but that 
little usage is made of standardized 
tests. 
6. Teaching materials and 
library facilities 

Most of the institutions surveyed 
showed a lack of effective and modern 
teaching materials and 
Some of the colleges had foreign lan- 
guage laboratories, some of which were 


equipment. 


jointly used by the foreign language, 
English and speech departments. The 
teaching materials most available and 
in most use were: maps, charts, phono- 
graphs, and recordings, pictures, post- 
ers, blackboards, and reference books. 
Most of the respondents replied that 
they made good use of the agencies 
that offer free pictorial or instructional 
Only 
the larger and better-supported colleges 
showed ownership or availability of 


materials in foreign languages. 


recorders, film strips, projectors or 
periodicals. Few reported ownership 
or usage of the inexpensive and very 
usable felt-board. Many respondents 
wrote comments concerning their limited 
budgets and complained of administra- 
tive bias against what the administrators 
called “fads and frills’ of foreign lan- 
It may be assumed 
on the basis of this study that most 


guage teaching. 


teachers would make steady and effec- 
tive usage of such teaching aids if they 
were made available to them. Two de- 
partment heads wrote of their desires 
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to locate and employ trained laboratory 
technicians for their foreign language 
laboratories. Still another department 
head had funds for furnishing a lab- 
oratory but had no idea of what equip- 
ment to purchase. 

Tweny-one of the institutions sur- 
veyed reported that their foreign lan- 
guages libraries were adequate for their 
needs. The respondents for these 
schools seemed to be of the opinion 
that their libraries were adequate, since 
their foreign language programs were 
hardly ambitious or lengthy enough to 
cause the students to have many refer- 
enc-book needs. Some institutions re- 
ported exchange library facilities, 
wherein the libraries of several insti- 
tutions were available to any student 
or faculty member. Most of the li- 
braries contained more and newer books 
in French than in the other languages. 
Three respondents reported that their 
libraries were being “built-up” to the 
prospect of becoming excellent within 
a short time. Eight respondents re- 
ported woefully inadequate libraries and 
described the effect of such poor facili- 
ties on their foreign language pro- 
gram. All things considered, it may be 
assumed that the average foreign lan- 
guage library in colleges and universi- 
ties for Negroes is adequate for the 
needs of two-year foreign language 
students but is hardly adequate for the 
needs of the foreign language faculty 
or for the advanced students. 

7. Aims and objectives 

The two aims and objectives most 
pursued by the teachers of foreign lan- 
guages in Negro colleges are: (1) the 
ability to read, write, speak and com- 
prehend aurally the language, and (2) 
a knowledge of the culture of the people 
who speak the foreign language. Three 
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other objectives less comprehensive 
than the above, might well be con- 
sidered secondary to the two written 
above: (1) the single ability to read 
the language, (2) the integration of a 
foreign language with other curricula 
offerings, and (3) the improvement of 
English. The least-pursued of the 
seven objectives listed in the check 
list are: (1) the dual ability to read 
and write the language, and (2) the 
understanding of a “one-world” philo- 
sophy. The choice of objectives in 
their order of preference indicates thz 
desire to productive skills 
rather than receptive ones. Such an 
objective as the first one chosen is in 
keeping with the expressed preference 
for direct, oral-aural methods of teach- 
ing foreign languages. 

8. Proficiency in language skills 

Thirty-six respondents were in ac- 
cord that proficiency in reading a for- 
eign language could be expected within 
two years, and that proficiency in 
speaking, writing or aurally compre- 
hending a foreign language could not be 
expected before the third year of study. 
Two respondents indicated their belief 
that skill in speaking could be acquired 
in one year; ten expressed doubt 
that skill in writing could be acquired 
within a four-year program. There 
was little evidence to prove that many 
of the department heads planned their 
methods or objectives in respect to 
predictable proficiency in skills. 

Forty-four teachers of foreign lan- 
guages in Negro colleges begin instruc- 


achieve 


*Such a response indicates either the re- 
spondent’s lack of comprehension of the 
question or his inexperience in teaching 
foreign languages. Obviously, skill in speak- 
ing can not be acquired in one year with 
usual class-time allotment and non-intensive 
approaches. 


tion in grammar and composition in the 
first year. Literature survey courses 
normally begin with the first semester 
of the second year, and twelve of the 
teachers also begin courses in conver- 
sation at that period of preparation. 
Thirty-two of the teachers showed a 
preference for offering literature 
courses during the third and fourth 
years. An appreciable number of re- 
spondents reported that the study of 
literature was not included in their 
programs. 


9. Activities used to popularize 
the programs 


Various activities were used to popu- 
larize the foreign language programs in 
the eighty institutions studied. Almost 
all of the departments sponsored one or 
more foreign language clubs. Some 
institutions had both specialized lan- 
guage and international clubs. Some 
institutions offered course credit for 
club participation, and others required 
membership for majors. The second 
choice medium for encouraging to study 
foreign languages was the use of chapel 
programs. Some respondents described 
interesting skits, plays, and chapel 
“sings”. Others used formal lectures 
that extolled the value of knowing a 
language other than English. Guest 
speakers were often used in the chapel 
programs in some institutions to add 
authenticity to information on foreign 
countries, their populations and cus- 
toms. Plays proved to be the third 
most popular medium among the cam- 
pus-wide activities. Radio, folk danc- 
ing, publications, language tables, and 
other media were in use, but not to 
the extent of the clubs, chapel pro- 
grams or plays. 
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10. Failures in modern 
foreign languages 

The data received on the percentage 
of failures in foreign languages classes 
were of little worth, because only a 
few of the institutions sent complete 
answers to the question. The percent- 
age of failures as reported, however, 
varied between one and sixty per cent 
for first semester classes. Many re- 
spondents seemed to feel that the per- 
centage of failures in foreign language 
classes was low because: (1) only the 
best students studied languages, and 
(2) since the classes were small, indi- 
vidual-instruction assured success to a 
high percentage of students who studied 
languages. From the data received, 
the average of failures for first-semester 
classes was twenty-five per cent; for 
second-semester classes; fifteen percent, 
and for classes beyond the second 
semester, practically none. 


11. Psychological factors 

This study can offer little valid in- 
formation on the existence or non- 
existence of special learning problems 
in foreign languages for Negro stu- 
dents. The responses to the question- 
naire made no conclusive pattern, and 
many respondents seemed to resent 
questions on the subject. From the 
answers received, however, it would 
seem that Negro students enter foreign 
language classes in college with poor 
pre-college preparation, and are lack- 
ing in abilities to communicate well in 
English. They seem to have, generally, 
very limited English vocabularies, and 
hence, cognates help them little in the 
comprehension of polysyllabic foreign 
words. The replies would further in- 
dicate a lack of training in phonics for 
spelling, and hence the students are 
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prone to metathesize English as well 
as foreign words. As to attitudes, 
twenty-three respondents seemed to 
agree that many Negro students of 
foreign languages are somewhat men- 
tally indolent, intellectually immature, 
lacking in mental curiosity, lacking in 
will power, incapable of abstract think- 
ing, lacking in self-motivation, too 
frivolous, and lacking in competitive 
spirit. There were twenty-two respon- 
dents who felt that the students suf- 
fered excessively from such attitudes. 


Few respondents offered objective 
reasons for their opinions on these 
problems. Forty-three of them ad- 
mitted that they arrived at such con- 
clusions from observations, comparisons, 
or experiences in teaching many stu- 
dents, white and Negro. None ad- 
mitted that prejudice influenced their 
appraisals, and very few recorded the 
use of tests to determine the abilities 
and attitudes of Negro foreign lan- 
guage students, 


12, Formal training of teachers 


The data revealed that the teachers 
of foreign languages in Negro higher 
institutions are, for the most part, 
American-trained, with approximately 
forty per cent of them having had ad- 
ditional training in foreign universi- 
ties, usually European, Latin-Ameri- 
can or Canadian. The majority of the 
teachers have master’s degrees, and in 
the larger institutions, most depart- 
ment heads and the personnel of pro- 
fessorial rank have doctoral degrees. 
There are relatively few teachers with 
no training past a bachelor’s degree. 
The percentage of male and female 
personnel is approximately sixty and 
forty, respectively. In the main, the 
department heads and professors are 
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older and more experienced than the 
instructors. In many of the smaller 
institutions there are teachers with no 
more than one or two years of teaching 
experiences. Almost none of the teach- 
ers possess degrees with specialization 
in education. 

According to the data received, the 
master’s degree is the minimum prep- 
aration for the ranks of instructor, 
assistant and associate professor in 
most Negro colleges. In practically 
all of the institutions studied, foreign 
study and travel and productive re- 
search in the field are encouraged but 
do not bring rewards in rank and sal- 
ary. Some Negro colleges do not 
recognize rank in their faculties. No 
secured concerning 
Very 


information was 
tenure and sabbatical leaves. 
few Negro colleges provide leaves with 
pay for the teachers studying abroad. 


A few indicated that they provided for 
a reduction in teaching loads for re- 
search but most department heads re- 
ported that reduced 
teaching loads in compensation for their 
An appreciable 


they enjoyed 
administrative duties. 
number of foreign language teachers 
teach subjects outside of the field and 
some of them also hold positions on 
the administrative staffs. 
13. Salaries 

It is impossible, from the data re- 
ceived, to make general statements 
which would be valid concerning the 
salaries of the teachers of foreign lan- 
It may be 
were 


guages in Negro colleges. 
suspected that returns 
secured from the institutions with high 
than from those with low 
As revealed from the 
data nine months salaries 
varied from $6500.00 to $2600.00. 
Most of the state-supported colleges 


more 


salaries 
salary scales. 
received, 


provided reasonably adequate salaries, 
whereas many of the privately-sup- 
ported institutions provided very low 
salaries. However, some of the private 
colleges were among those that re- 
ported the highest salary scales. No 
data were secured that indicated that 
there is a high correlation between 
teacher salary and teacher competence. 
It may be supposed that there is a 
correlation between salaries received 
and teacher satisfaction with his or her 
position. It may be logically supposed 
that the colleges with the highest sal- 
aries can attract the more experienced 
and better trained teaching personnel. 

Solicited but undirected comments 
from many respondents suggested that 
there was much aimless and confused 
experimentation in the foreign language 
programs of Negro colleges. New 
methods, new courses, and new mate- 
rials were being tried or considered. 
Few teachers seemed willing to blame 
themselves for the condition of foreign 
language study in their institutions. 
Rather, they were inclined to blame 
the administration, the English teach- 
ers, their hostile and uncooperative col- 
leagues in other fields, the student 
philosophy of “take what is easy”, or 
their lack of modern and effective 
teaching materials. Many respondents 
expressed their desire for an associa- 
tion that would concern itself with the 
problems of teaching and learning for- 
eign languages in colleges and univer- 
sities for Negroes. 

The findings of this investigation 
have disclosed certain weaknesses in the 
modern foreign language programs of 
Negro colleges. Published research in 
the field and interviews with teachers 
and administrators of foreign language 
programs in such institutions have dis- 
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closed other weaknesses that have re- 
lationship with this study although 
they may not be considered a part of 
it. The investigator, operating on the 
premise that it is properly his role to 
offer suggestions for the solution of the 
problems that this study revealed, 
makes twenty-four recommendations 
for the improvement of modern for- 
eign language study in higher institu- 
tions for Negroes. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Recommendations growing out of 
the study 

1. The smaller colleges should con- 
sider the advantages of a department 
of Languages and Literatures or of 
’ English and Foreign Languages. 

2. Proficiency in reading should be- 
come the main objective of one-year 
and two-year foreign language pro- 
grams in Negro colleges. 

3. More emphasis in the training 
of modern foreign language majors and 
minors should be placed on the prepa- 
ration of pubiic school teachers of for- 
eign languages. 

4. The modern language program 
should receive administrative support 
that is equivalent to that received by 
the other subject matter departments 
of the institutions. 

5. Greater care than that shown at 
present should be given to the selection 
of modern foreign language teachers 
and department heads in some Negro 
colleges. 

6. Teaching procedures in many col- 
leges and universities for Negroes need 
to be modernized and vitalized. 

7. Negro teachers of foreign lan- 
guages should devote more of their 
time and energies to productive scholar- 
ship and in-service professional growth. 

8. Audio-visual aids should be more 
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widely used than they are being used 
presently for improving foreign lan- 
guage instruction in Negro colleges. 

9. The foreign language program 
should receive more publicity than that 
reported by the respondents in most 
instances. 

10. The foreign language depart- 
ments should either keep or have ready 
access to up-to-date records on their 
majors and minors. 

11. Attempts should be made to 
decrease the percentage of failures in 
first semester and second-semester for- 
eign language classes. 

12. In the institutions where fi- 
nances, enrollments and staffs make it 
feasible, foreign language classes 
should be sectioned. Wherever it is 
practical, attempts should be made to 
individualize instruction. 

2. Recommendations that are pertinent 
to this study but not derived directly 
from the data gathered by this study 

18. Every teacher of modern for- 
eign languages should be able to an- 
swer the questions of “who? what? 
when? and why?” of foreign language 
study. 

14, 


Foreign language study should 
be made available to all students, and 
not be reserved only for those with 
high intelligence quotients. 


15. Aims and objectives should be 
realistic, and in keeping with the pur- 
poses of the institution and the limita- 
tions of the modern foreign language 
department and its program. 

16. The foreign language program 
should be integrated with the entire 
curricular program of the institution. 

17. Modern foreign language pro- 
grams should undergo constant evalu- 
ation. 


18. There should be close rapport 
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between the departments of foreign 
languages and English. 

19. Teachers of the different lan- 
guages should cooperate fully with each 
other for the benefit of the students. 

20. Exchange scholarships should 
be effected in order to secure Latin- 
American students of Negro ancestry. 

21. An association dedicated to the 
improvement of foreign language teach- 
ing and learning in Negro colleges 


should be organized and maintained. 

22. Intensive course procedures 
should be studied and considered for 
possible use. 

23. Courses in English as a Foreign 
Language should be offered in some of 
the larger institutions. 

24. The larger institutions should 
offer courses in Russian and in some 
of the oriental and African languages. 
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Library Resources for Graduate Study in Southern 
Universities for Negroes* 


Dorotny M. McALLIsTER 
Circulation Librarian and Supervisor, Howard University 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, in 1938, that Lloyd 
Gaines, a Negro, should be admitted 
to the University of Missouri, gave a 
decided impetus to the improvement 
and growth of graduate and profes- 
sional instruction for Negroes in the 
Southern states. In an attempt to 
avoid the necessity of admitting Ne- 
gro students to white state schools, 
many Southern states required the state 
schools for Negroes to offer work lead- 
ing to the graduate and professional 
degrees. As the graduate research 
library plays such an essential and 
vital role in graduate instruction, these 
institutions should provide adequate 
library facilities—building, book col- 
lection, and staff. 

Score anv Purpose 

This study is concerned primarily 
with the library resources of those 
eleven Negro institutions in the South 
that started offering graduate work 
since 1987 or about the time the Uni- 
versity of Missouri case was being de- 
bated. These institutions are: A. and 
T. College of North Carolina, Greens- 


boro, North Carolina (1989); Bishop 


*“A universally recognized resource of the 
graduate school is the library. Although not 
in strict logic necessarily an element in the 
organization and administration of graduate 
schools, the presence or the absence of a 
graduate research library is of such im- 
mediate concern as to be, in fact, a deter- 
mination of the value and authority of the 
graduate work undertaken. Moreover, inter- 
relations of the library and the graduate 
school should and can materially affect the 
organization and administration of both.” M. 

Pierson: Graduate Work in the South. 


College, Marshall, Texas; Florida A. 
and M. College, Tallahassee, Florida 
(1945); Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Missouri; North Carolina College, 
Durham, North Carolina (19389); Prai- 
rie View A. and M. College, Prairie 
View, Texas (1988); State A. and M. 
College, Orangeburg, South Carolina; 
State College for Negroes, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; Tennessee A. and I. 
College, Nashville, Tennessee (1941) ; 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama; Texas Southern University, 
Houston, Texas (1947); Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Virginia (19387). 

This study is not intended to criti- 
cize or to make a qualitative evaluation 
of the library resources of the institu- 
tions surveyed, but to bring together 
in one place certain facts and statistical 
information about the budgets, the size 
of the book collections and staffs of 
these libraries. It allows the librarians 
and administrators of these institutions 
to compare their library resources with 
those of two other Negro institutions 
offering similar graduate instruction. 
Furthermore, it shows the relative posi- 
tion of the library resources of these 
Negro institutions with white university 
research libraries in the South and in 
the nation as a whole. 


METHOD oF SuRVEY 


Visits were made to five of the 
libraries and questionnaires were sent 
to the librarians of fourteen Negro in- 
stitutions which were listed in the Edu- 
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cation Directory, 1952-53, as offering 
graduate work. Fisk University and 
Howard University were included in 
this study in order to compare the li- 
brary resources of the eleven Negro 
institutions starting graduate instruc- 
tion since 1937 with those of the two 
institutions to offer 
These two uni- 


earliest Negro 
graduate instruction. 
versities are typical of the small private 
college and the large state supported 
university. Also both of these institu- 
tions are included in the “College and 
University Library Statistics”, the data 
from which is used in the second part 
of this study. In making the compari- 
son it should be kept in mind that in 
addition to the graduate work, Howard 
also offers work for 8 professional 
degrees. Replies were received from 
all except three institutions: Bishop 
College, Marshall, Texas; State A. & 
M. College, Orangeburg, South Caro- 
lina; and Alabama State College, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

The second part of the study com- 
pares these eleven Negro institutions 
in library expenditures and size of 
collections with white universities offer- 
ing similar programs of study. The 
data for these comparisons were taken 
from “College and University Library 
Statistics, 1951-52.” 

Status or GrapuaTe INnstrRucTION 

In Necro Institutions, 1938 

Though this study is concerned pri- 
marily with library resources in insti- 
tutions starting graduate work since 
1937, a brief review of the status of 
graduate instruction in Negro institu- 
tions at the time of the University of 
1Education Directory, 1952-53, Part III. 
Washington: United States Office of Edu- 
cation, 1952. 

*“College and Research Library Statistics”, 


College and Research Libraries, 14: 62-63, 
Ja 1953. 
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Missouri case is necessary as a back- 
ground. At the time of the United 
States Supreme Court decision in the 
University of Missouri case, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and eight of the sev- 
enteen Southern states had made some 
kind of provision for the graduate and 
professional education of their Negro 
citizens. In the District of Columbia, 
Howard University, which is supported 
by the federal government, had offered 
professional work for Negroes as early 
as 1868, and graduate work as early 
as 1921. Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia had made legal pro- 
visions for scholarship aid for Negro 
students who wished to pursue graduate 
and professional work. The states paid 
varying portions of the student’s ex- 
penses at colleges in other states offer- 
ing the desired work, though some of 
the amounts allowed were hardly ade- 
quate. The state colleges for Negroes 
in Louisiana, Texas, and Virginia of- 
fered work that was listed as being on 
the graduate level. The Negro insti- 
tutions offering graduate work before 
1937 were: Atlanta University, Fisk 
University, Hampton Institute, How- 
ard University, Virginia State Univer- 
sity, and Xavier University.’ 


GrapbvuaTE InstRuCTION, 1952 

A comparison of the courses offered 
at the institutions starting graduate 
work since 1937 with courses offered at 
Howard University and Fisk Univer- 
sity shows that Howard University of- 
fers graduate work in eighteen fields, 
twice as many fields as any of the other 
colleges. Florida Agricultural and 


Mechanical College, Virginia State 


®McCuistion, Fred, Graduate Instruction for 
Negroes in the United States, Nashville: 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 


p. 70. 
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College, Fisk University and North 
Carolina College each offers graduate 
work in nine fields. All the colleges 
offer graduate work in education, and 
all state colleges, except North Caro- 
lina College and Texas Southern Uni- 
versity offer graduate work in agricul- 
ture and home economics. Lincoln Uni- 
versity offers graduate work in edu- 


cation only. 


A comparison of the enrollment at 
these institutions shows that those start- 
ing graduate work since 1937 have a 
larger enrollment during the summer 
session than during the regular session. 
Whereas at Howard University and 
Fisk University just the opposite is 
true. In 1952, the summer enrollment 
at North Carolina College was 1119; 
at Prairie View Agriculture and Me- 
chanical College, 1139; and at Texas 
Southern University, 1041. Each of 
these institutions had a summer enroll- 
ment almost three times the total en- 
rollment at Howard University and ten 
times that at Fisk University. The 
graduate enrollment for 1951-52 dur- 
ing the regular session for Texas 
Southern was 378, for A. and T. Col- 
lege of North Carolina 301, for North 
Carolina College 109, for Tuskegee 
129, for Virginia State 109, and for 
Florida A, and M. College 82. The 
graduate enro!lment at Howard for 
the regular session was 355, for the 
summer session 111. The graduate en- 
rollment at Fisk for the regular ses- 
sion was 141 and for the summer ses- 
sion 81. From 1947 to 1952 master’s 
degrees were awarded as follows:—A. 
& T. College for North Carolina 60; 
Florida A. & M. College 52; Virginia 
State College 116; Howard University 
804; Fisk University 93. This com- 
parison of enrollment and of courses of- 


fered indicates that the library facili- 
ties—building, book collection, and 
library staff—at these more recently 
established graduate schools should be 
equal at least to those at Howard Uni- 
versity and Fisk University. 

Boox Buncets anv Lisrary Ho.ipines 

An adequate and scholarly library 
cannot be built overnight even with an 
unlimited book budget, for many of the 
most desirable and worth while books, 
manuscripts, and periodicals are not 
available on the book market. The 
wide use of microfilm, however, has 
done much to remedy this situation. 
Neither can the adequacy of a book 
collection always be measured solely by 
the number of volumes. A small col- 
lection may be built with meticulous 
care over a period of years to meet the 
specific research and curricular needs 
of a particular institution. It is much 
more difficult to build such a collection 
hurriedly. One may assume, however, 
that at these institutions starting grad- 
uate work since 1937, that with pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced li- 
brarians, that the books, periodicals, 
and research materials are being pur- 
chased in sufficient quantities to meet 
the research and instructional needs of 
faculty and students. In most institu- 
tions where the summer enrollment is 
so large, a good percentage of the book 
budget must necessarily go into dupli- 
cate copies. The budget should allow 
also for the purchase of sufficient 
machines to accommodate the students 
and faculty using microfilms or micro- 
cards. 

Texas Southern is unique in this 
group of institutions in that it was 
established by legislature in 1947. The 
others already were well established 
colleges offering undergraduate work. 
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Texas Southern’s budget the first year 
was as follows:—salaries, $27,263; 
books, $73,189; periodicals, $2,776; 
binding, $1,624. At the other institu- 
tions for the first year of graduate 
work, the budget was as follows:— 
salaries, from $2,825-$13,400; books 
(including periodicals and binding)— 
from $3,064 - $20,000. 

In the breakdown of the book bud- 
get only one institution, Texas South- 
ern, allowed a specific amount, $500, 
for the purchase of special research 
materials. The others included these 
purchases with the regular book pur- 
chases. Of these institutions Texas 
Southern also had the largest book 
budget, $37,225; the second largest al- 
lowance for periodicals, $5,481. North 
Carolina College had the second largest 
book budget, $35,000; the fourth 
largest allowance ffor periodicals, 
$2500; and the third largest allow- 
Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial State 
College ranked third in size of book 
budget, $32,192; first in allowance for 
periodicals, $8,214; and second in al- 
lowance for binding, $1,234. Virginia 
State College ranked lowest in book, 
periodical and binding budget, $10, 
727. The book budget at Howard was 
$23,862 and at Fisk $12,547. The li- 
brarian at A. and T. College of North 
Carolina reported that a million dollar 


ance for binding, $800. 


building is now under construction 
which will include graduate studies and 
facilities for a larger book collection, 
including audio-visual aids and micro- 
films. She reported they now have 77 
films and 50 film strips dealing with 
subjects pertinent to graduate study. 

Though the institutions starting 
graduate work since 1937 have had 
tremendous increases in their book bud- 


gets in no instance have the book col- 
lections reached the size of either How- 
ard University or Fisk University. 
Howard reported a book collection of 
286,893 volumes and Fisk 110,203 
volumes. Of the eight institutions 
starting graduate work since 1937, 
Tuskegee has the largest collection of 
100,000 volumes, and Florida A. and 
M. College the smallest of 32,034. 
The median is 51,140 volumes. 


REFERENCE AND PERIODICAL 
CoLLECTIONS 


Equally as important in graduate 
work as the general book collection are 
the reference and periodical collections. 
Again one cannot judge of the worth- 
whileness or adequacy of these collec- 
tions solely by the number of volumes. 
The number of volumes, however, in the 
reference collections of the institutions 
starting graduate work 1937 
range from 900 at Texas Southern to 
8,050 at the Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina, the median 
being 2,516. Howard reported 3,988 
volumes in its reference collection and 
Fisk, 7,300. One of the major short- 
comings of the libraries which have 
started recently to build research li- 
braries is a lack of complete files or 
long runs of periodicals in the fields 
or areas of graduate work. A. and T. 
College of North Carolina reported 
complete files in five periodicals in 
agriculture, five in education, one in 
home economics, and four in social 
sciences. Florida A. and M. College 
reported complete files in two period- 
icals in the biological sciences, five in 
chemistry, ten in education, and three 
in history. North Carolina College re- 
ported two in biology, five in literature, 
seventeen in education, three in home 
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economics, eight each in psychology 
and the social sciences. Virginia State 
College reported one each in biology 
and chemistry, fourteen in education 
and three in history. 

The inadequacy is revealed more 
strikingly when compared with How- 
ard’s periodical holdings in the fields 
of graduate study. Howard reported 
in art, current subscriptions 12, com- 
plete files 3; in botany, current sub- 
scriptions 10; complete files 16; in 
chemistry, current subscriptions 40, 
complete files 16; in economics, cur- 
rent subscriptions 38, complete files 7; 
in education, current subscriptions 63, 
complete files 10; in English, current 
subscriptions 28, complete files 6; in 
German, current subscriptions 4, com- 
plete files 1; in government, current 
subscriptions 6, complete files 0; in 
history, current subscriptions 34, com- 
plete files 10; in home economics, cur- 
rent subscriptions 19, complete files 1; 
in mathematics, current subscriptions 
20, complete files 6; in philosophy, cur- 
rent subscriptions 20, complete files 2; 
in physics, current subscriptions 19, 
complete files 2; in psychology, cur- 
rent subscriptions 38, complete files 15; 
in religion, current subscriptions 77, 
complete files 4; in romance languages, 
current subscriptions 11, complete files 
2; sociology, current subscriptions 64, 
complete files 15; in zoology, current 
subscriptions 39, complete files 10. 

The libraries starting graduate work 
since 1937 make a very good showing 
in the number of current subscriptions 
to periodicals in the fields of graduate 
study. They reported as follows:— 
Tuskegee 700, Texas Southern 433, 
North Carolina College 415, Florida A. 
and M, 257, Virginia State 201, A. and 
T. College of North Carolina 175. 
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Specia, CoLiEectTions 

Special collections often afford ex- 
cellent fields of research for the grad- 
uate student. Only three of the insti- 
tutions starting graduate work since 
1937 have special collections. These 
are Lincoln University, North Carolina 
College, and Texas Southern. The li- 
brarian at Texas Southern reported 
that “the Heartman Negro Collection 
comprises 4,500 books, 5,000 pam- 
phlets, and 2,000 other items, such as 
music scores, broadsides, clippings and 
various curios. The pamphlets form 
one of the. most significant collections 
for the late slavery and reconstruction 
periods.” Texas Southern also has a 
special collection on music. The special 
collection at North Carolina College is 
also on the Negro. Lincoln University 
has two special collections, Pre-Civil 
War and Lincoln University. Howard 
reported two special collections, the 
Negro and the theatre. Fisk reported 
four, the Negro, music, art, and manu- 
script. 

SuprLeMenTARY Lisrary Resources 


In addition to the library resources 
within these Negro institutions, all of 
the librarians except two reported that 
students and faculty have access to all 
the scholarly libraries within the local 
community, A, and T. College of North 
Carolina has access to the resources of 
Bennett College and Women’s College 
of the University of North Carolina; 
Florida A. and M. College to Florida 
State Library; Lincoln University to 
the Supreme Court Library; North 
Carolina College to the libraries of 
Duke University and the University of 
North Carolina; Prairie View A. and 
M. College and Texas Southern to the 
libraries of Rice Institute, the Univer- 
sity of Houston, the M. D. Anderson 
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Hospital Library, and libraries of sev- 
eral petroleum companies; Tennessee 
A. and I. to Joint University Libraries 
of Vanderbilt, Scarrett and Peabody, 
Fisk University Library, Meharry 
Medical College Library, and Tennes- 
see State Library and Archives; Tus- 
kegee and Virginia State reported that 
their clientele did not have access to 
any other scholarly library within the 
local community. Except for North 
Carolina College all of the libraries use 
interlibrary loans to a limited extent 


to supplement their resources. 


Liprary STAFFs 

The library staff bears much the 
same relationship to the resources of a 
library as the faculty does to the cur- 
riculum. The number of persons on 
the staff, their experience, and aca- 
demic and professional preparation will 
determine the successful development 
of the book collection and its effective 
and efficient use. An adequate number 
of sub-professional and clerical assist- 
ants is necessary to permit the profes- 
sional librarians to devote themselves to 
the professional work of securing, pre- 
paring, and interpreting the needed 
materials. None of the libraries equals 
Howard University in the number of 
professional librarians nor sub-profes- 
sional librarians and clerical workers. 
Of the more recently established schools 
for graduate work, Texas Southern 
University has the largest staff, eight 
professional librarians, ten sub-profes- 
sional, and two clerical workers. All 
of the librarians reported at least one 
member of the staff with a master’s 
degree, and four—A & T College of 
North Carolina, North Carolina Col- 
lege, Texas Southern and Tuskegee— 
reported three or four with master’s 


degrees. Howard University reported 


six librarians with master’s degrees and 
Fisk University, four. North Caro- 
lina College has one librarian with the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 

Six out of nine of the librarians re- 
ported that the head librarian partici- 
pates in the graduate council or the 
graduate policy forming committee. 
These librarians are at Virginia State, 
Prairie View, North Carolina College, 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College, and Texas 
Southern. The head librarian at Fisk 
is also on the graduate council. In this 
desirable practice these libraries sur- 
pass Howard, for Howard’s librarian 
does not serve on the graduate council. 
“The librarian should be a member of 
the curriculum and research commit- 
tees and of the graduate council. New 
courses should not be launched without 
the appraisal of the library’s adequacy 
for them by the librarian and person 
offering such courses.’”* 


Satary Bupgets 

The salary budgets for 1951-52 
ranged from $17,046 to $61,818, with 
the median of $31,507. The largest 
salary budget $61,818 is that of Texas 
Southern, employing eight professional 
and eleven sub-professional and clerical 
workers. The median $31,507 is that 
of Virginia State, employing six and a 
half professional librarians and three 
sub-professional and clerical workers. 
The lowest salary budget, $17,046, is. 
that of Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial College, employing five pro- 
fessional and five clerical and sub- pro- 


‘Philip G. Davidson and A, F. Kuhlman, 
The Development of Library Resources and 
Graduate Work in the Cooperative Univer- 


sity Centers of the South. Nashville 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 1944, 
p. 39. 
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fessional workers. Howard has a sal- 
ary budget of $104,119, employing 
fifteen professional librarians and four- 
teen sub-professional and clerical work- 
ers. All of the libraries use student 
assistants, ranging in number from six- 
teen to twenty-three. 


Revative Rank WituH OTHER 
University LisraRies 


This study would be misleading, in- 
deed, if it left the impression that 
Howard University’s library resources 
are to be accepted as the criteria for 
Negro institutions offering graduate 
work. A better perspective is given of 
the adequacy of the book collections, 
salary and book budgets of Negro insti- 
tutions when they are compared with 
some of the leading universities offer- 
ing similar programs. “College and 
University Library Statistics, 1951- 
52”, Group III, gives the data on 
salaries, book budgets, and accessions 
for 58 institutions offering similar pro- 
grams. <A few of the institutions in 
Group III are Adelphi College, Am- 
herst, Dartmouth, Bryn Mawr, Mt. 
Holyoke, Roosevelt, Wake Forrest, 
Williams and Mary, Ohio University, 
Howard, Fisk, and Xavier. Except for 
Howard and Fisk none of the other 
institutions included in this study were 
included in the fifty-eight institutions. 
A comparison of the salaries, book bud- 
gets, book collections, and accessions for 
1951-52, of the ten Negro institutions 
surveyed with the fifty-eight other insti- 
tutions offering similar programs, re- 
vealed that the Negro institutions were 
weakest in the book collections. The 
high for the book collections for the 
58 institutions was 693,917 volumes, 
the median, 133,520, and the low 383, 


®College and Research Libraries, 14: 63-65, 
Ja, 1953. 


342. For the Negro institution the 
high was 286,893 volumes, the median, 
55,561, and the low, 32,034. The 
descrepancy was not so great in the 
number of volumes acquired annually. 
For the 58 institutions the high was 
14,132 volumes, the median 4,882, and 
the low, 1,785. For the ten Negro 
institutions the high was 10,863 vol- 
umes, the median 4,040, and the low 
1,578. 

In salaries the high for the fifty in- 
stitutions was $142,081, the median 
$35,046, and the low $12,638; for the 
Negro institutions, the high was $104, 
119, the median $31,507, and the low 
$17,107. In total number of full time 
employees the high for the 58 institu- 
tions was 26.5 professional and 28 non- 
professional librarians; the low, three 
professional and 1 non-professional; 
and the median, 6 professional and 5 
non-professional. For the Negro insti- 
tutions the high was 15 professional 
and 14 non-professional; the low, 4 
professional and 4 non-professional, 
and the median, six professional and 4 
non-professional. 

In book budgets the high for the 
fifty-eight institutions was $74,107, the 
low $7,443, and the median $17,121. 
For the ten Negro institutions the high 
was $46,206, the median $20,123, and 
the low $10,727. 

Another comparison was made of 
the salary and book budgets, book 
stock, and annual accession of the nine 
Negro universities, excluding Howard 
and Fisk with eleven selected colleges. 
These colleges were selected because 
of their geographical location, the grad- 
uate enrollment, and the type of pro- 
gram offered. The colleges selected 
were Amherst (Mass.) graduate en- 
rollment 12; Appalachian State Teach- 
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ers College (N.C.), graduate enroll- 
ment 184; Butler (Ind.) graduate en- 
rollment, not given; Clemson (S.C.) 
graduate enrollment 56; Colorado A. 
& M. graduate enrollment 209; East 
Carolina College (N.C.) graduate en- 
rollment 26; North Texas State, grad- 
uate enrollment 431; Ohio University, 
graduate enrollment 172; South IIli- 
nois, graduate enrollment 263; Wake 
Forest (N.C.), graduate enrollment 1; 
William and Mary (Va.) graduate en- 
rollment 76. The enrollment of these 
universities approximates the graduate 
enrollment of the nine Negro univer- 
sities during the regular session, and 
none of them offers degrees beyond the 
masters and the second professional 
degree. 

The book budget for 1951-52 for 
these eleven universities for white 
ranged from $11,490 to $56,332 with 
a median of $24,310. For the nine 


Negro universities the book budget for 
1952-53 ranged from $10,747 to $46, 


206, with a median of $20,123. The 
salary budget for the eleven white insti- 
tutions ranged from $20,340 to $94, 
158, with a median of $46,332. The 
salary budget for the nine Negro col- 
leges ranged from $17,046 to $61,818 
with a median of $31,507. Total ac- 
cessions for the white universities 
ranged from 53,516 volumes to 285, 
844 volumes with a median of 154,385. 
For the Negro universities the total 
accessions ranged from 32,034 to 100, 
000 volumes with a median of 51,150. 
Annual accessions for 1951-52 for the 
white universities ranged from 3,239 to 
13,465 volumes with a median of 6,669 
volumes. For the Negro universities 
the range was from 1,578 to 8,272 
volumes with a median of 8,604 vol- 
umes. In every category salary budget, 


book budget and accessions the white 
universities as a group surpass the Ne- 
gro universities. 

A further comparison of the library 
resources of these Negro universities 
was made by studying the library ex- 
penditures per student in the eleven 
selected white universities and the nine 
Negro universities. The book budget 
per student in the eleven selected white 
universities for 1951-52 ranged from 
$4.54 to $15.06 with a median of $13.06. 
For the nine Negro institutions the 
book budget ranged from $5.98 to $28. 
12 per student for 1952-538, with a 
median of $8.85. The salary budget 
per student in the white institutions 
ranged from $10.23 to $43.54 with a 
median of $14.84. In the Negro insti- 
tutions the salary budget per student 
ranged from $8.11 to $32.49, with a 
median of $16.74. It should be kept in 
mind that the size of the book col- 
lections of these white institutions far 
surpassed those of the Negro institu- 
tions. Therefore, the annual expendi- 
tures for books in the Negro schools 
should be larger to purchase books 
which could not be purchased before 
the universities offered graduate work. 


CoNncLUSION 

This survey of the library resources 
of eleven southern universities for Ne- 
groes shows that though they have 
made rapid and substantial improve- 
ment, they are far from being adequate 
for the research and curricular needs 
of the colleges as measured by the li- 
brary resources of other institutions of- 
fering similar graduate instruction. In 
no instance do the salaries, staffs, book 
budgets, and book collections of the 
Negro institutions reach the high of the 
fifty institutions offering similar pro- 
grams reported in “College and Uni- 
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versity Library Statistics.” The median 
for the book collections of the eleven 
Negro institutions is forty per cent be- 
low the median for the fifty other in- 
stitutions. Though there is not as much 
disparity in the book budget and the 
accessions for 1951-52, the annual ex- 
penditures for the Negro institutions 
should be much higher in order to over- 
come the deficiencies in purchases in 
the past. Even when the Negro insti- 


tutions were compared with a selected 
group of smaller white institutions, 
they were found as a group to rank 


lower for the years compared in book 
and salary expenditures, total acces- 
sions and annual accessions. It will 
be necessary, therefore, for these insti- 
tutions to continue to increase the li- 
brary budget and to work out a means 
of co-operating with other nearby 
scholarly libraries in certain areas of 
specialization. Each institution, never- 
theless, should have a_ well-rounded 
basic collection easily and quickly ac- 
cessible to students and faculty if suc- 


cessful graduate work is to be done. 








Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Narrows* 


In a way, Miss Petry’s latest novel, 
The Narrows, is a masterpiece. It is 
an exceedingly well-wrought book, and 
there is everything in it that should 
please the reader and even the critic. 
It is, nevertheless, a book that will 
displease many people, irritate others, 
and make still others angry. These 
effects will come about because of sev- 
eral reasons: the explosive theme of a 
white woman falling in love with a 
Negro and going to bed with him— 
that situation will offend many people; 
the fact that she brings about his un- 
doing—his lynching—will not sit well 
with some people; the polyglot unas- 
similated Negroes in Dumble Street 
will irritate many who would rather 
forget them; and the author’s brave 
effort to conceal a hard-to-define New 
England superciliousness is sure to dis- 
please many. Yet, this is a good book, 
good medicine, a good cathartic. 

No ordinary review can quite do 
justice to The Narrows. It must be 
read to be appreciated, and it is going 
to be read by many people for a long 
time to come, and it deserves a second 
and perhaps a third reading. There 
is rich humor in it and a profound 
understanding of human nature, es- 
pecially of women. Where else in all 
fiction, except perhaps in Dickens or 
Hardy, would one find more humorous 
names than Kelly and Shapiro Pow- 
ther and tiny J. C. Powther, sons of 
Malcolm Powther, the Treadway but- 
ler; and Messrs. B. Hod, and Weak 
Knees of the Last Chance Cafe, and 
Mamaluke Hill (christened Mathew 
Mark Luke John Acts-of-the Apostles 


Son-of Zebedee Garden-of-Gethsemane 





*Ann Petry, The Narrows, New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1953. 


Hill) son of the Reverend Ananias 
Hill, and One One, manager of the 
Moonbeam Cafe? These are not mere 
caricatures as the names may imply. 
Almost every one of them is a living 
vibrant character that one has met at 
some time or other on Dixwell Avenue 
in New Haven or 116 Street in New 
York or on the thousand and one Cat- 
fish Rows of Negro America. They 
come to life: the race-wise Mr. Weak 
Knees, the race-conscious prideful 
Abbie Crunch, the race-hardened fe- 
male undertaker, F. K. Jackson, and 
B. Hod, the hoydenish Mrs. Mamie 
Powther, and many others. There is 
humor inherent not only in the char- 
acters’ names but in their actions, but 
this is not a novel of humour. It is 


tragedy, stark tragedy. 


Link Williams rescues blond Camilo 
Treadway who is running away from 
the incredible, Porgy-like Cat Jimmie. 
A torrid romance develops leading Link 
and Camilo down the half-hidden ways 
of cheap New York pads. Link is a 
proud lad, though, and he balks at fol- 
lowing the pimprose path, perfumed 
and made plush by Camilo’s millions. 
Link is a proud one, a Dartmouth Phi 
Beta Kappa, and well-bred in worldly- 
wisdom by those finest of teachers B. 
Hod, Weak Knees, and the Last 
Chance. When he tries to put an end 
to the adulterous romance, Nemesis, in 
the person of the dowager Treadway, 
overtakes him. With Captain Sheffield 
serving as Lord High Executioner, 
Jubine, the photographer-artist; Peter 
Bullock publisher-owner-editor of the 
Monmouth Chronicle; Mamie Powther, 
and Malcolm Powther are responsible 
for the tragic end. Indeed, they are 
all responsible in one way or another, 
and even Dumble Street shares in the 
blame. B. Hod would assume the role 
of avenging angel—he who in his own 
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hardened way has loved and nurtured 
Link. But this would never do; Abbie 
Crunch intervenes. 

Miss Petry has many of the gifts of 
the good novelist, among them that of 
making the commonplace seem cosmic. 
This phenomenon occurs throughout the 
novel as in the instance when young 
Link discovers that the pillars of The 
Emporium movie house are not of mar- 
ble but of wood, and in that wonderful 
piece of advice that rich old Jonathan 
Copper gives to Mal Powther on how 
to choose a wife. Miss Petry, more- 
over, handles the flash-back technique 
with consummate skill, weaving into the 
narrative fabric by this method many 
of the essential threads of the story. 


In a very real sense, The Narrows 
is a novel of propaganda, subtle at 
times, but at other times rather ob- 
vious. A single instance will suffice: 
Miss Petry makes a deft thrust at one 
of the most vicious situations in Amer- 
ican life, namely, the malevolent way 
in which the daily newspapers, North 
and South, manipulate news pertaining 
to crimes and misdemeanors committed 
by Negroes. That theme deserves an 
entire well-documented book, and Miss 
Petry with her rich knowledge of per- 
sons, places, and _ things-in-general 
would be a good one to undertake the 
writing of it. Miss Petry knows many 
things about Connecticut and its people 
of all races. She is intimately familiar 
with New Haven, Bridgeport, Say- 
brook, of course, and New London, and 
with what goes on at the big plant, 
such as Winchester, and in the Big 
House. She also knows a thing or 
two about Negro business establish- 
ments—barber shops, funeral parlors, 
cafes, and drug stores. In addition 
to this knowledge, she is a discerning 
and sympathetic sociologist. You should 
read this novel and others by Miss 
Petry, and hope, as I do, that she will 
write more of what she knows into 
other novels. 


Ivan E. Taytor 
Department of English 
Howard University 


The Awakening East* 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has written 
a fascinating primer on the economic, 
political and social aspects of life in 
a part of the world little known to 
most Americans. In a relatively short 
book the First Lady of the World has 
managed to pack in a surprising num- 
ber of facts, arguments, observations, 
recommendations and conclusions. Thus 
India and the Awakening East becomes 
an “artful blend of treatise and travel- 
ogue.” 

The author carries the reader along 
on a five-months whirlwind tour through 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia 
with extended stopovers in Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, Israel, Pakistan, a visit 
of several weeks in India and then a 
quick homeward journey via Bangkok, 
Djakarta, Manila, Honolulu and Cali- 
fornia. Traveling with Mrs. Roose- 
velt we see not only the problems of 
the East, but the thrilling challenge, 
the dedicated purpose and the inspir- 
ing triumphs of some of Asia’s leaders 
and people. 

Officially this journey grew out of 
the invitation to visit India which 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru ex- 
tended to the former First Lady when 
he came to the United States in 1950. 
The particular urge to go to the Middle 
East and India was born of Mrs. 
Roosevelt's experiences in the United 
Nations, especially in Committee Num- 
ber Three which deals with humanitar- 
ian, cultural and social matters. She 
had seen growing in the United Na- 
tions a tendency for “nations that are 
closely joined geographically or by 
common interests to come together and 
vote en bloc rather than to consider 
each question on its merits and to try 
objectively to understand the oppos- 
ing point of view.” The tension came 
to a head over the continuance of the 
work of the Childrens Emergency Fund 
when Mr. Bokhari of Pakistan, who 


*Eleanor Roosevelt, India and the Awaken- 
ing East. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953. Illustrated, Pp. 237. 
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headed Committee Number Three, as- 
serted: ““You, Mrs. Roosevelt, do not 
care what happens to the children of 
Asia; they are colored. The children 
of Europe are white.” Eleanor Roose- 
velt felt that we in the United States 
did not understand what created “these 
tensions and emotions that crackled 
through the U.N. and we certainly 
lacked knowledge of the conditions out 
of which they grew.” It was to gain 
this understanding that she decided to 
accept Prime Minister Nehru’s invita- 
tion. 

When Mrs. Roosevelt stepped from 
her plane in Lebanon, she said simply: 
“IT have come to learn.” At once she 
discovered the key fact of the East: 
“... the appalling poverty of the peo- 
ple in general--whether peasant or town 
dweller—a poverty that the average 
American farmer or worker would find 
hard to conceive of.” Early in her 
journey—in Damascus—she found a 
spokesman for the common man of 
Asia, a poor tile worker who lamented 
that “something was wrong with con- 
ditions when it was impossible for a 
man to take care of his family, no 
matter how hard and long he worked.” 

In her first two chapters Mrs. Roose- 
velt presents “The Arab Side” and the 
story of “Israel: A Dedicated Land.” 
She deals sternly with self-centered 
Arab politicians and feels that it will 
not be easy for the Arabs to wipe out 
the people of Israel. In the latter 
state she found David Ben-Gurion al- 
most a legendary figure, “ a lion of a 
man with a heart of gold.” Every- 
where in Israel she encountered a de- 
termination and a sense of dedication 
“that filled her with confidence.” 

In writing of Pakistan the author 
manages to deal with the history of 
the partition with its resulting eco- 
nomic, refugee, water rights and Kash- 
mir problems. She covers the status 
of women—the old and the new—com- 
munal troubles, hydraulic and irriga- 
tion projects and trade relations with 
India. In spite of the innumerable 
problems facing the country, Mrs. 
Roosevelt is convinced that the de- 


votion and _ intelligent approach of 
its leaders, with the resolute support of 
the people, cannot fail to make Paki- 
stan a viable and great state. More- 
over, from what she heard and saw 
there and in India she believes that 
the issues which divide the two powers 
can and will be resolved. 

The longest chapter of her book 
deals with India where Mrs. Roosevelt 
spent several weeks, part of the time 
in New Delhi as the guest of Presi- 
dent Rajenda Prasad and Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, the remainder touring the 
vast and varied country. The unof- 
ficial ambassadress of the United States 
had the advantage of being a semi- 
official guest of Maharajahs, Rajpra- 
mukhs (Governors) and American gov- 
ernment officials wherever she stopped. 
From palaces and Government Houses 
she went out, with an official guide, to 
peasants huts. This advantage, how- 
ever, prevented her from rubbing 
against the Indian middle class and 
masses. At each Government House 
she was impressed by the efficiency of 
the English trained servants (males) 
who attended her—even to drawing her 
bath. Apparently she never had oc- 
casion to become exasperated at inef- 
ficiency on a lower servant level and 
at the delays in the operation of orien- 
tal red tape. 

As Mrs. Roosevelt traveled about 
India she became aware of the im- 
mensity of the tasks the new state 
faces. In her visit to the Etawah 
project in Uttar Pradesh she gained 
first hand acquaintance with one of the 
fifty-five integrated development pro- 
grams scheduled under the Five Year 
Plan. She discovered that this new 
democracy seems to evoke the kind of 
passionate devotion among its leaders 
that our forefathers had for our gov- 
ernment. However, the democracy in 
India will never be exactly like ours. 
“What the leaders of India want and 
are determined to have is a democracy 
that is indigenous—not English or 
American or French or Russian—but 
based on their own past and the char- 
acter of their own people and grow- 
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ing and taking form according to their 
own needs,” 

At Allahabad University, where she 
received an honorary degree (four 
were awarded her in India), Mrs. 
Roosevelt dealt tactfully and success- 
fully with an anti-imperialist student 
demonstration. Quite different was her 
reception at Santiniketan—Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s “Abode of Peace’”—from 
which she came away with a degree 
inscribed in Sanskrit but also with the 
impression that the students were to 
some “extent divorced from the real 
world” and “lived almost as if in an 
ivory tower.” 

The almost indefatigable traveler 
did not skiv over India’s architectural 
and sculptural treasures. She not only 
experienced the overwhelming and 
breathless »eauty of the Taj Mahal at 
sunset and in the moonlight but also 
marveled at the infinite patience, in- 
dustry and devotion that created 
the stupendous Brahmin-Buddhist-J ain 
Caves at Ellora and Buddhist Caves at 
Ajanta. 

In this tour of distant lands Eleanor 
Roosevelt included two sentimental 
journeys: one satisfied a childhood 
yearning to enter the Khyber Pass, cut 
through the Hindu Kush on the borders 
of Afghanistan and the North West 
Frontier Province of Pakistan; the 
other was a flight along the lofty Hima- 
layas which carried her to Katmandu 
in Nepal. 

The flying great-grandmother equal- 
led in endurance or outdid the most 
enthusiastic and intrepid tourist. In 
Karachi she mounted a double deck 
camel cart contraption rigged up for 
a broadcast. Seemingly, the only ex- 
perience she passed up was a ride on 
a Jaipur elephant, about which she 
reports: “I have been annoyed with 
myself ever since that I let myself be 
kept from trying it.” 

The West knows that the East is 
awake. Mrs. Roosevelt raises the ques- 
tions: Where will the awakening lead, 
and who will guide it? Will commun- 
ism or democracy be the choice of the 
awakening East? These questions 


neither Mrs. Roosevelt nor any other 
person can answer. However, she rec- 
ognizes the great importance of India 
in the awakening. “No country is in a 
better position to foster the growth 
of good will and understanding be- 
tween East and West. Nowhere could 
the United Nations and the United 
States find more knowledgeable help 
in securing the best results from their 
aid program in Asia. If India and 
Pakistan can be helped to solve their 
differences and surmount their difficul- 
ties, they will by their example be the 
most powerful sales argument the de- 
mocracies of the West can offer to 
the East.” 

Thus India and the Awakening East 
ranks high as an informative book for 
the general reader and as first class 
entertainment for the armchair traveler. 

Merze Tate 
Department of History 
Howard University 


The Education of Exceptional 


Children* 


A striking feature of this book is 
its consistency in terms of basic social 
philosophy and recognition of current 


views of human development. Princi- 
ples evolved as guides for planning edu- 
cational programs for eleven groups 
of children including the socially, phys- 
ically and mentally exceptional em- 
phasize a common concern for optimum 
growth of each individual through utili- 
zation of established knowledge in child 
development. 

Some implicit assumptions as de- 
duced from the statement of purposes 
are that inadequate attention has been 
paid children who have special needs; 
a realistic appraisal of means of re- 
ducing problems attending handicaps 
requires attention to practical problems 
of housing and administration as well 
as to theoretical principles involved in 
program implementation. Further, the 
prevention of handicaps is a function 


*Arch O. Heck, The Education of Excep- 
tional Children. New York: McGraw Hill, 
1953. Pp. 493. 
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of the degree of responsibility assumed 
by parents, teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. 

Roughly one fourth of the discussion 
on educational programs is concerned 
with the adjustment of the socially ex- 
ceptional child with emphasis on the 
need for study of underlying motiva- 
tions and emotional re-education. The 
remaining three-quarters is distributed 
over ten groups in the aforementioned 
categories. The author proposes that 
guidance for children with varying de- 
grees of defective vision, hearing and 
speech, physical handicaps and “‘deli- 
cate growth” (the mal-nourished, non- 
active tubercular, and heart cases) 
should result in healthy attitudes to- 
ward experiencing. The functional 
end of subject matter is seen as 
that of contributing to a “living rela- 
tion to daily life,’ and an all-inclusive 
program beyond specialized training 
for occupations is thus advocated. 

Similarly, the program of the slow 
learner, defined as one with I.Q. under 
70, emphasizes attitude development 
with individual study of anxieties, con- 
flicts, character defects and psycho- 
pathic conditions which may be features 
of the total child organization. Rec- 
ognition of the need for slow develop- 
ment of steps in learning, much repeti- 
tion and use of concrete material is 
recommended. 

Unless the gifted child is given spe- 
cial attention, the author foresees a 
waste of potential superior leadership 
with the penalty of mediocrity in so- 
cial judgment prevailing. These chil- 
dren are considered the most neglected 
of all probably because there is no 
emotional appeal aroused by their pres- 
ence as is true of other groups. Critics 
of segregated settings, or special classes 
for superior children, according to 
Heck, confuse democracy in education 
with identity of school offerings and 
fail to make an alignment with equality 
of opportunity. The result is an ar- 
bitrarily created vacuum in their educa- 
tion and subsequent forfeiture of in- 
tellectual gains in governing realms. 
The gifted child is referred to as one 
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of “high intelligent quotient.” No spe- 
cific rating is identified though men- 
tion is made of classification in varying 
cities as ranging from “above 110” to 
140. 

It is considered most feasible from 
the point of view of finance and sound 
supervision that all special education 
programs be controlled by State Boards 
of Education rather than Boards of 
Public Welfare. Verifiable evidence 
is presented which gives substantial 
support to the claim. The challenge 
of professional and layman support of 
programs forcefully points up omis- 
sions in our present educational scheme. 

An interesting feature of the book 
is the ease of communication made 
possible by simplicity in language and 
a coherent system of presentation. 
Each chapter on educational programs 
follows a uniform pattern in relation 
to topics covered which gives order- 
liness to the whole. Generally, the 
book is descriptive and non-technical 
presenting in meticulous detail, in ad- 
dition to institutional programs, the 
problems of finance and control. In 
this respect it is an excellent guide for 
the administrator. The teacher of 
these groups will find ample general 
information, the accuracy of which is 
accounted for through sufficient refer- 
ence to authority. However, for one 
probing for material which will aid 
in the emergence of deeper psycho- 
logical insights into the intricacy of 
mental and emotional life of these 
children, there is little new thought 
deducted from empirical data. At- 
tention is constantly called to the need 
for experimentation in relatively ne- 
glected areas. In some instances a 
more complete discussion is desirable 
in order to clarify concepts. For ex- 
ample, listed among the factors con- 
tributing to delinquency are “psychic 
tendencies, appetites, and instincts”. 
There is no explanation of the nature 
of these nor any clues given for their 
identification. Statements such as, 
“Meyers has indicated a relationship 
between the endocrines and mental 
ability. Certain diseases are reported 
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to cause mental deterioration,“ dismiss 
causal factors with an emptiness of 
meaningful content and obscurity of 
important data. 

The author makes no pretense in the 
statement of aims of the book to de- 
velop psychological areas. Such con- 
sideration, however, would further ex- 
tend the value of the book which is ex- 
cellent in terms of what it purports 
to do. 

Reaina M. Gorr 
Department of Education 
Morgan State College 


The Social Psychology of 
Prejudice* 


As a rule, books which purport to 
survey the field of prejudice can be 
dichotomized roughly into those writ- 
ten for professional social scientists, 
which are research-oriented works, and 
those intended for ‘“eniightened” or 
liberal laymen, which I have chosen 
to call reform-centered books. The 
former are characterized by a wealth 
of research findings on the origins and 
expressions of prejudice, plus detailed 
analyses of these data. On the whole, 
they are scientifically objective and 
comprehensive, but from the standpoint 
of combatting prejudices, in these two 
seeming virtues lie their chief limita- 
tion. The disciplined thinking of the 
scientist engenders in him a cautious 
reluctance to attempt solution of the 
problem by effecting social change un- 
til prejudice as a social’ phenomenon 
has been thoroughly analyzed. 


On the other hand, the obvious ur- 
gency of the problem of prejudice and 
pressure from social reformers has 
created a demand for scientific endorse- 
ment of specific action programs. 
Though well-meaning, such programs 
run the risk of prematurely applying 
vague principles derived from poorly 
structured social research. Reform- 
centered treatments of prejudice are in- 


*Gerhart Saenger, The Social Psychology 
of Prejudice. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1953. Pp. 304. 


clined to be over-eager, unrealistic, and 
impractical. 

Dr. Saenger has attempted to span 
the gap between scientific reserve and 
eager reform by first presenting a 
thorough account of the social, eco- 
nomic, and psychological determinants 
of prejudice by drawing upon the avail- 
able evidence in the literature of so- 
ciology, anthropology, psychology and 
education. He reveals how persons first 
learn to be prejudiced in our culture, 
later find it advantageous to express 
their prejudices, and finally develop 
needs to remain prejudiced—needs so 
strong, that they color the way in which 
the individual perceives the world 
about him. 

Employing motivation as a point of 
departure, Saenger outlines a detailed 
program for combatting prejudice. He 
suggests techniques for teaching per- 
sons not to want to be prejudiced. Pre- 
judice can be made disadvantageous 
by removing group support of individ- 
ual biases. Particularly compelling are 
Saenger’s attacks upon gradualism in 
outlawing segregation, and his dis- 
cussion of optimum temporal consider- 
ations in fighting prejudice in the com- 
munity. 

I cannot help but raise a question. 
For whom is this book intended? Few 
of the references cited are unknown to 
the well-read student of the social sci- 
ences or to the interested layman, many 
of them are known to the not-so-well- 
read undergraduate. The chances are 
that prejudiced persons who need most 
to read the book are least likely to do 
so. 
Professor Saenger has performed a 
noteworthy task in assembling within 
a single volume enough varied materials 
to provide students with an excellent 
source book. It should prove an in- 
valuable supplement to texts in social 
psychology classes. 

The author’s style is free-flowing 
and undoubtedly boasts a high read- 
ability index. He expresses himself in 
an easy manner relatively unclouded 
by abstruse social psychological jargon. 
Although this reviewer prefers a sep- 
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arate author index for books of this 
type, in general, indexing and biblio- 
graphical listings were found to be 
adequate. 

Summarily, it might be said that 
the book offers encouragement to the 
reformer, satisfaction to the scientist, 
and information to the student. 

Vera D. Hunton 
Department of Psychology 
Howard University 


This “Ain't” Liberia* 

The valuable part of this slim vol- 
ume is the author’s autobiography. 
After giving a most interesting ac- 
count of his early life in Jamaica and 
of his peregrinations to the Canal 
Zone, Mobile, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mobile again, New Orleans, he tells 
of his great interest in the Garvey 
movement while living in New York. 
He went to Liberia in 1951. How 
long he stayed there and how much 
of the Republic he visited, he does 
not make clear. His comments about 
current conditions have little value 
since many of them are not true. He 
states, for example, that “although 
foreign whites and Syrians have a 
virtual monopoly of local trade and 
business, the Liberians are in the proc- 
ess of assuming a larger role in their 
country.” But so are the Syrians. 
The reviewer, on a recent trip to Li- 
beria, found that Syrian merchants, 
many of whom mercilessly exploit the 
Liberians, have gone into the interior. 
They are in many of the towns be- 
tween Bomi Hills and Monrovia. They 
run every store except one in Kakata, 
near Roberts Field. African women 
are not held in such high esteem as 
the author asserts. Contrary to his 
statement, there are now telephones in 
Liberia, and a sewage system is being 
installed in Monrovia. Liberia has 
renegotiated a contract with the Li- 
beria Mining Company for a higher 


*Stanley A. Davis, This ts Liberia. New 
gs William Frederick Press, 1953, 
Dp. ; 


royalty than five cents per ton, the 
so-called Coca Cola contract, on the 
iron ore shipped from Bomi Hills. 
Most of the book dealing with the 
founders and builders of Liberia is 
based on secondary works. The bibli- 
ography does not list the basic two- 
volume study by Charles Henry Hu- 
berich, The Political and Legislative 
History of Liberia. Readers not fa- 
miliar with the early history of Li- 
beria will gain some slight knowledge. 
But at a time when Liberia is most in 
need of sympathetic and understanding 
criticism, this sort of book could easily 
not have been published. If the re- 
viewer were not an erudite professor, 
he would say: This aint Liberia. 
Rayrorp W. Logan 
Department of History 
Howard University 


The Elimination of the Negro from 
Politics* 


It is an historical error widely enter- 
tained that with the withdrawal of 
Federal troops from the South and the 
“end of Reconstruction’ Negro parti- 
cipation in politics in that section came 
to an end. There is great pleasure, 
therefore, to see the publication of The 
Negro and Fusion Politics in North 
Carolina, as it may do so much to 
change beliefs of many persons about 
the methods used to eliminate the Ne- 
gro as a positive factor in the political 
life of the South. Professor Ed- 
monds has given us a very solid study 
of the Negro in North Carolina politics 
during the Populist period. 

The failure of the Populist movement 
was a tragedy of our political experi- 
ence. The movement held possibilities 
for the development of a true liberal 
party. In the South, it would appear 
from this work that one of the chief 
causes for the failure of Populism was 
its refusal to face up to the problem of 
Negro political action. Here, in a state 


*Helen G. Edmonds, The Negro and Fusion 
Politics in North Carolina, 1894-1901. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. 260. 
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where Populism should have a chance 
for success, if it were to have had a 
chance in any Southern state, the lead- 
ers of the party lacked the courage to 
carry their liberalism into the social 
field, as they did into the area of eco- 
nomics. The picture of their willingness 
to repudiate the Negro in order to keep 
office for themselves is not a pretty one. 
In repudiating the Negro the Populists 
signed their own death warrant. 

After reading Professor Edmonds 
study the methods used to eliminate the 
Negro from politics become clearer. 
The extent of Negro participation in 
politics during the decade of the nine- 
ties is surprising. We are told of Ne- 
gro officeholders in North Carolina and 
of black political bosses. There were 
many counties in the state in which the 
Negro vote was decisive. It would 
seem that the Negro leaders, irrespec- 
tive of party affiliation, were honest 
and courageous. They stand in distinct 
contrast to the pusillanimous and venal 
character of the white Republican and 
Populist leaders. 

The planned and unethical tactics of 
the Democratic party leaders in North 
Carolina in using the race issue to de- 
feat the Republican and Populist par- 
ties on the one hand, and to drive the 
Negro from politics on the other are 
fully outlined by the author. The repu- 
tations of such liberals as the late 
Josephus Daniels do not appear so 
shining after we see the roles which 
they played in this game of political 
skullduggery. As we look at the South 
today we can not but wonder what 
would be its condition had the leaders 
of Populism lived up to the high trust 
placed in them. Not only would the 
status of the Negro be different, but 
that of the average white farmer on 
his poor and lonely acres would prob- 
ably be far better. 

This compact volume is fully docu- 
mented and reveals extensive research. 
The inclusion of several maps showing 
voting by counties in North Carolina 
during the period add to the clearness 
and understanding of the text. The 
very helpful appendix and bibliography 


are invaluable aids for the reader. They 

give a key to further investigation in 

this area. The author’s style is not 

exciting, but that is not unusual, un- 

fortunately, for the historical scholar. 
Wituston H. Lorron 
Department of History 
Howard University 


Negro Pioneers* 


An American Negro educated in a 
“white folks’”’ school often has a low 
estimate of the worth of Negroes. The 
textbooks and reference materials give 
the impression of the Negroes’ role in 
American life to have been a faithful 
servant and a problem. As a child in 
such a predicament, no books were 
available to me telling of the Negroes’ 
contributions and of his participation 
in American social life. My only source 
of such information was my father’s 
“tall tales” of his families life in Okla- 
homa when it was the Indian Territory. 
This information was very useful as an 
ideological crutch in facing a white 
world. It was a balm to my ego to 
interject such information into class- 
room discussions. 

Pioneers of Long Ago is a contri- 
bution of real worth to the meagre 
ideological resources of Negroes. It 
consists of biographical sketches of 
Negro persons who made contributions 
to the succession of efforts to raise the 
status of Negroes, and the progress of 
a great nation. For me as a child it 
would have been a role call of the 
heroic—Harriet Tubman, Crispus At- 
tucks, Lott Carey, Martin R. Delaney, 
... as well as the less well known such 
as DuSable, Juan Carrido, Estevanico, 


The work is intended for use in the 
upper levels of the elementary school— 
seventh or eighth grade. For this rea- 
son the structure of the biographical 
sketches and the vocabulary is simple. 
There are questions about the content 
and a vocabulary at the end of each 
*J. H. Roy and C. C. Turner, Pioneers of 


Long Ago. Washington, D. C., Associated 
Publishers Inc., 1951. 
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reading for those who wish to use it 
as a textbook. The authors have been 
careful to keep the literary style un- 
complex so that it can be read by chil- 
dren. 

This is a remarkable and stimulating 
book for me as an adult. It fills not 
only some areas of ignorance, but is an 
ideological bulwark. I fully expect my 
child will not only enjoy, but cherish 
the book when she comes to the age of 
insight into our tangled racial system. 
Hence I am giving her a copy as a 
gift. Unless things change, she will 
need the information as I do. 

Joun T. Buive 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


Interaction of Ethnic and Racial 
Groups* 


This book is a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the field of race relations. The 
author has freed himself of the paro- 
chialism that usually influences socio- 
logists in America to focus their atten- 
tion wholly upon white-Negro relations 
as though America is the ideal situa- 
tion in which to study race relations. 
The framework of the analysis is 
genuinely sociological. Stress is placed 
upon social interaction and social pro- 
cesses, rather than biological processes 
and concepts. The theoretic concept 
of caste and class, which in the re- 
viewer’s opinion has been demonstrated 
to be a theoretic crutch rather than a 
sound foundation for explaining inter- 
racial relations, has been appropriately 
allegated to a place of small importance 
in Bruton’s work. In addition, the 
work is remarkably free of direct value 
judgments and emotional coloring. Yet 
anyone with a rudimentary democratic 
orientation upon reading Race Rela- 
tions will be aware of the pressing need 
to ameliorate the problems of racial 
tension and conflict. 

Though of value, this work is not 


*Bruton Berry, Race Relations: The Inter- 
action of Ethnic and Racial Groups. New 
York City: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1951. 


beyond criticism. A major criticism is 
Berry’s accepting the common-parlance 
concept of race. Genericly, the concept 
is so broad as to include some types 
of groups which sociologists do not 
usually consider under the term race, 
although the common man does. After 
going to great pains to make the vari- 
ous definitions and taxonomies of race 
clear, Bruton ignores the distinction 
and, hence, deals with ethnic groups, 
nationality minorities, and _bio-social 
race groups in a “lump” as though the 
distinctions were not significant. These 
distinctions are in fact and theory of 
consequence, The work is not an at- 
tempt to break ground with respect to 
theory of race relations, rather it is an 
eclectic, catholic survey of race rela- 
tions structured by using sociological 
concepts. For students interested in 
furthering the development of an ade- 
quate theory of race relations, the work 
is highly suggestive. Shuld the author 
follow up this, his first assay of the 
field on a large scope, with careful 
attention to the theoretic distinctions of 
which he is surely aware, he might 
possibly make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the theory of race relations. 
It would be remiss to fail to point 
out that the book is of value as a refer- 
ence and as a text. The bibliography 
is adequate and the index is detailed. 
Because the content is clearly written 
and well-structured, the book should 
prove useful to undergraduate students. 


Joun T. Buive 


A Contribution to Methodology in 
the Social Sciences* 


Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the social sciences is their self-con- 
scious preoccupations with scientific 
methods. Sociology, social psychology, 
and education which is a technology 
based in the behavioral sciences are all 
rapidly elaborating standardized tech- 
niques for deriving and evaluating 
facts. Artistry and genius are being 


*Leon Festinger and Donald Katz (eds), 
Research Methods in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences, New York; Dryden Press, 1953. 
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subordinated to technical competence. 
The training of graduate students 
stresses mastering methods as well as 
the factual content of the fields. The 
number of handbooks and textbooks 
concerned with methodology is increas- 
ing. Research Methods in the Be- 
havioral Sciences is one of the latest 
and is a contribution to the efforts of 
social scientists to codify their research 
methods. It is important to note that 
this is an edited collection of essays. 
The rapid elaboration of methods has 
resulted in specialization within the 
field of methodology. We can expect 
more of the future works on method- 
ology to be edited works. 

The teaching experience in the inter- 
disciplinary social psychology program 
at the University of Michigan and the 
widely known research contributions 
of the several essayists render them 
particularly competent to discuss the 
various problems assigned them. T. 
M. Newcomb briefly discusses the re- 
latedness of theory and method. A. 
Angus Campbell, George Katona and 
L. Kish present brief and useful de- 


scriptions of the survey and sampling 


methods. John French and Leon Fes- 
tinger discuss experimental methods; 
Daniel Katz gives us an overview of 
the methodology of field studies. R. 
C. Angell, R. I. Kahn, Alvin Zander 
and others describe the more important 
methods of data collection. Dorwin W. 
Cartwright, Clyde Coombs, and Keith 
Smith cover the analysis of data and 
Rensis Lickert and Ronald Lippit have 
an essay on the application of research 
findings. 

The topics covered are broad enough 


so that the book will be very adequate 
for getting an overview of methods in 
the behavioral sciences. All the es- 
says are very informative and the bib- 
liographic references full enough to be 
useful as “leads” for further reading. 
Of particular value are the essays by 
Clyde Coombs and Keith Smith. 
Coombs’ essay, “Theory and Methods 
of Social Measurement” is a clear 
penetrating discussion of the various 
techniques of psychological measure- 
ment and the methods of evaluating 
measurement data. This essay is the 
best available discussion of the. ra- 
tionale and theoretic issues involved in 
socio-psychological mensuration. Smith’s 
essay, “Distribution Free Techniques 
and the Concept of Power Efficiency” 
is a presentation of the most modern 
of statistical techniques. To the more 
meticulous social science researchers, 
the obviously untenable assumptions 
underlying the older body of statistics 
have been increasingly distressing. 
Distribution free statistics seem to of- 
fer some solution for the difficulty. Un- 
til now, the only discussions of these 
techniques were in works dealing with 
statistical theory. The reviewer hopes 
these two essays are only a fore-taste 
of things to come. 

As with any volume of contributed 
essays, the difficulty of uneven quality 
of presentation and varied style of 
writing is encountered. Since the work 
is intended for graduate students and 
the scholasticly sophisticated, these 
problems in no way detract from the 
utility of the book. 


Joun T. Bive 
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Notes From Recent Books 


Marion THompson WriGHT 


Toward Personal Integration 


Excellent texts in the personnel and 
guidance field are being continually 
made available to those who seek knowl- 
edge or understanding of various facets 
of this phase of the educational process. 
Crow and Crow! comment that “many 
good books have been written dealing 
with the organization and techniques 
of guidance.” But they say “less at- 
tention has been given, however, to the 
all-inclusive aspect of guidance and the 
development of a guidance attitude.” 
They attempt to meet this need through 
An Introduction to Guidance. 

Proceeding on the premise that guid- 
ace is essential throughout the whole 
of the life span, the authors present 
principles and practices designed to 
promote satisfactory personal and 
group adjustments from the early years 
through adulthood. After discussing 
the general nature and functions of 
guidance, the development of the guid- 
ance movement, the problems which 
evoke the need for guidance and the 
basic principles of personnel practices, 
the text deals with varied phases of 
guidance programs and then moves on 
to “guidance in action” during the dif- 
ferent periods of one’s life. 

There are chapters pertaining to 
guidance of young children, guidance 
in the elementary, junior and senior 
high schools, in the college and as part 
of adult education. Additional chap- 
ters dea] with occupational adjustment, 
social hygiene, school and community 
cooperation, appraisal of guidance pro- 
grams and probable trends. 

The discussion of the guidance and 
education of adults will be considered 
a real contribution by many students 
in the field since little has been written 
in this area. Yet the increasing com- 
plexity of social living and the length- 
1Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, An IJn- 


troduction to Guidance. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1951. Pp. 430. 


ening of the life span make essential 
assistance in meeting many of the prob- 
lems which confront young and older 
adults. 

An Introduction to Guidance is a 
very good text or book for general 
reading in the field. The style makes 
for easy reading and comprehension. 
The suggested questions and topics for 
discussion can provide stimuli for fur- 
ther thought and reading. In the ap- 
pendix is a copy of the requirements 
for certification of administrative and 
supervisory personnel in New York 
State. 

Staff members in institutions of high- 
er learning will certainly find sugges- 
tive answers to many of their questions 
in The Student Personnel Program.’ 
Although intended for use in the high 
school as well as in the college, this 
book is one of the few to deal with 
matters which are associated with col- 
leges such as college housing, orienta- 
tion to college, faculty advising and 
administration of the student personnel 
program. 

The chapter on student personnel 
work through groups has much to offer 
with reference to defining group and 
democracy, to discussing the basic con- 
cepts and techniques of leadership. 
The chapter on discipline presents the 
traditional and newer approaches in 
handling the situations created by those 
whose actions run counter to group ap- 
proval. 

“A positive approach” say the au- 
thors, “includes attention to curriculum, 
teaching methods, administrative pro- 
cedures, the social program, and op- 
portunities for participation by the stu- 
dents in self-government and decision 
making. 

“Goals of the disciplinary program 
include not only order, protection for 


*Maurice D, Woolf and Jeanne A. Woolf, 
The Student Personnel Program. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953. Pp. 416. 
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society, and rehabilitation, but educa- 
tional experience in self-discipline and 
group living for all members of the 
student body.” 

In discussing college housing, the au- 
thors make a plea for communication 
between the residence-hall counselor 
and other staff members. Likewise 
comunication between the residents and 
the other divisions of college life 
should be encouraged. 

The chapter on administration of 
the student personnel program contains 
diagrams and charts that picture dif- 
ferent organizational set-ups on both 
the high school and college levels for 
small and large institutions. One figure 
compares the services offered by coun- 
seling bureaus or agencies in seven 
Middle Western colleges and univer- 
sities. 

While The Student Personnel Pro- 
gram will be of value to secondary 
schools, it is a welcome contribution to 
the literature on personnel work in the 
colleges where in so many instances 
there is so much still to be done if 
students are to benefit from the recent 
advances made in this area. 

Ruth Strang’s most recent revision 
of The Role of the Teacher in Person- 
nel Work* is available. Such an an- 
nouncement always provokes interest 
among people interested in guidance. 
Since it is generally agreed that the key 
person in any effective guidance pro- 
gram is the teacher, a book devoted to 
discussions of the role of these staff 
members by a long recognized pioneer 
in the field can not but be a significant 
contribution. This book contains “a 
comprehensive and detailed treatment 
of opportunities, programs, and re- 
sources for personnel work, of the 
teacher’s various guidance roles, and 
of the technics of personnel work.” 

Students of guidance who missed the 
illustrative case study that appeared in 
the first but not the revised edition of 
Counseling Technics in the College and 


*Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in 


Personnel Work. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1953. Pp. 491. 
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Secondary school will be pleased to 
find the very excellent chapter on the 
case study which includes not only an 
illustrative case study but a case con- 
ference as well. 

In the appendix will be found a 
section on audio-visual aids in guidance 
programs. Of unique interest is an- 
other section which presents an analysis 
of situations calling for guidance. 

Over twenty years has this book been 
a leading text in the field. It has been 
brought up to date and enlarged in 
order to enhance its usefullness to the 
teachers upon whom the success of 
personnel is so dependent and to other 
interested individuals. 

Elementary school principals, super- 
visors and teachers will certainly be 
intensely interested in Guidance in 
Elementary Education.” This is the 
level with respect to which few books 
on guidance have been written. Some 
educators may be inclined to argue with 
the author’s definition of guidance 
which is identical with that of Brewer's 
who says that all education is guidance. 
However, when the elementary school 
is being considered, a case might well 
be made for this point of view. On 
this level, the regular teacher is with- 
out question the chief guidance func- 
tionary. In the elementary school, 
then, education and guidance practices 
are practically synonymous. 

This book is divided into three major 
sections: “the first provides a basic 
understanding of the psychological and 
social factors underlying an acceptable 
educational curriculum; the second in- 
troduces the reader to the techniques of 
gathering data about the child; section 
three provides suggestions for using 
these data to help the child become a 
happy and efficient citizen.” 

Willey contends that whereas guid- 
ance formerly concerned itself with as- 
sisting the child in adjusting to the 
environment in which he found himself, 
the present trend is toward a philoso- 
phy that the environment itself must 


‘Roy De Verl Willey, Guidance in Ele- 
mentary Education. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952, Pp. 825. 
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be modified or changed so that the 
child will find adjustment facilitated. 

The author discusses in some detail 
the concept, organismic age. This 
represents the average of all age values 
for a child at a point of time. Such 
age values are height age, weight age, 
reading age, educational age, mental 
age, social age and the like. Willy 
says the concept is useful in consider- 
ing the growth of the child as a whole 
and invites the consideration of a de- 
velopmental approach to guidance. 
Particular attention, for example, is 
granted to levels of maturation at 
which certain educational opportunities 
must be introduced for optimum re- 
sults, 

The author evidences a keen interest 
in and a concern for the guidance of 
the four to five million children and 
youths between the ages of five and 
nineteen who are so exceptional that 
special school adjustments are neces- 
sary. He states that schools are ac- 
tually supplying such services to about 
only one-tenth of this group. 

This is a comprehensive well written 
book. Case study material has been 
used to real advantage. The teacher 
is assisted in her teaching or guidance 
function through the development of an 
understanding of the nature and needs 
of young children; the principles, tech- 
niques and materials of personnel 
work; and the professional resources 
available for their use in meeting the 
needs of these children. 

Occupational Information’ is one 
of a coordinated series of books 
on guidance being made available 
to the profession by the Science Re- 
search Associates under the editorship 
of Clifford Froehlich. The authors, 
Max Baer and Edward Roeber, have 
written a most helpful book to be used 
in vocational guidance. 

The reader is made acquainted with 
the structure of the world of work, the 
literature on occupations, and criteria 
for evaluating occupational data. The 


"Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Oc- 
cupational Information. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1951. Pp. 603. 


authors give a detailed account of 
available sources of occupational in- 
formation on the national and local 
levels. There are also suggestions con- 
cerning the use of this material in coun- 
seling interviews and with groups of 
students. 

Two chapters deal with the occupa- 
tions curriculum under the titles of 
“Americans at Work” and “Choosing 
Vocational Goals and other Units.” 

This is a significant book in a very 
important field of guidance. 

Studying Students® is the third book 
in this series. Two other recognized 
experts in personnel, Clifford Froehlich 
and John Darley authored this volume 
which presents material for the “know 
how” in one of the most important 
steps in guidance procedures. William- 
son discusses six steps in effective 
counseling; analysis, synthesis, diag- 
nosis, prognosis, treatment and follow 
up. Through analysis data on the in- 
dividual are gathered from many 
sources in an effort to determine the 
assets, liabilities and underlying dyna- 
mics of the personality structure of 
the person under study. It is essen- 
tial not only to know what information 
is needed but also the sources from or 
by which it can be secured. When this 
step has got under way, it is then 
possible to formulate hypotheses to ex- 
plain personal behavior through the 
interpretations implied in the synthesis 
of the data. The remaining steps then 
follow. 

Studying Students describes the pro- 
cesses of analyzing individuals through 
the use of multiple tests and non test- 
ing procedures such as observations, 
interviews, student record forms and 
autobiographical material. Since it is 
practically impossible to understand the 
results of analytical data without some 
knowledge of statistical procedures, the 
authors have included a chapter de- 
signed to develop sufficient understand- 
ing of statistical concepts to enable 
interested persons to comprehend dis- 


*Clifford R. Froehlich and John G. Darley, 


Studying Students. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1952, Pp. 411. 
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cussions of data secured through test- 
ing. Such knowledge is also essential 
to an understanding of basic research 
conducted in the field. 

This book is thorough and provides 
for facile comprehension. It ably 
covers one of the most important facets 
of guidance. 

Seldom does a doctoral candidate 
intentionally select a problem for in- 
vestigation that involves an eight year 
span in the collection of data. Because 
of the need for such studies in order 
to secure answers to vital questions, 
Bennetta Bullock Washington’ has 
made a significant contribution to the 
personnel field in her study of the 
socio-economic and personal factors in 
the school and subsequent adjustment 
of a selected group of high school stu- 
dents. 

The subjects of this investigation 
were members of the 1941 graduating 
class of Armstrong High School in 
Washington, D. C. Information was 
secured through the use of follow-up 
questionnaires sent out in 1942, 1945 
and 1949 to each member of the class; 
through high school medical records; 
teacher rating scales and questionnaires 
to students to secure data on the socio- 
economic status of their families. 


"Bennetta Bullock Washington, Background 
Factors and Adjustment, Washington : The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1951, 
Pp. 160. 


The implifications of the study point 
to: need for more adequate informa- 
tion about students; need for giving 
students more information about oc- 
cupational life and personal develop- 
ment; need for adequate guidance per- 
sonnel and need for follow-up of former 
students. 

The author has handled her material 
well. Her style is fluid and her meth- 
odology is suggestive of further work 
that can be done in an effort to secure 
valid and reliable data on the pupils 
and students in our schools. 

Many school people who have recog- 
nized the need for an effective guid- 
ance program and are in a state of 
readiness to act upon such a recognition 
have wondered how they should pro- 
ceed in getting such a program initi- 
ated. Edgar Harden’ has provided 
answers in How to Organize Your 
Guidance Program. In seventy pages 
he raises six basic questions to be an- 
swered before starting a guidance set- 
up. He adds suggestions on launching 
a program, providing in-service train- 
ing and guidance services, securing in- 
formation and getting support for the 
project. Illustrations, examples of re- 
cord forms and pictures make an easily 
understood and attractive presentation. 


‘Edgar L. Harden, How to Organize Your 
Guidance Program. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1950, Pp. 70. 
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Section A: Education for Negroes in South Carolina 


Rosert E, Moran 
Director of Student Teaching, Allen University 


ustices or THE Unrrep Srares Su- 

PREME Court have heard the argu- 
ments challenging the contitutionality 
of racial segregation in the public 
schools. The year 1951 saw the 
launching of full scale legal attacks 
against segregation in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in Atlanta, 
Georgia; Clarendon County, S. C.; 
Topeka, Kansas; and Wilmington, 
Delaware. The courts up to the pres- 
ent time, have upheld segregation in 
the public schools, citing the 1896 Su- 
preme Court decision that segregation 
is permissible if equal facilities are 
provided for both races, the doctrine 
of separate but equal. 

The Negro population of 24,000 in 
Clarendon County, South Carolina out- 
numbers the white three to one. Dur- 
ing the school year 1951-52 there were 
only 137 white students enrolled in the 
first grade and 824 Negroes. At the 
same time 45 whites and 67 Negroes 
were enrolled in grade 12. 

In May 1951 a three judge tribunal 
in Charleston, S. C. in the case of 
Briggs v. Elliott listened to the argu- 
ments of the State of South Carolina 
against parents of the school children 
of Clarendon County. By a 2 to 1 
decision the court ruled that under the 
federal constitution a state has “the 
power to legislate with respect to safety, 
morals, health, and general welfare. 
And in no field is that right of the 
several states more clearly recognized 
than in that of public education.” 
Judge J. Waties Waring alone dis- 
sented. Said Judge Waring, “Segre- 
gation is per se inequality.” He fur- 
ther stated that “the whole thing is 
unreasonable, unscientific, and based 
upon unadulterated prejudice.” 


Since the decision of the court to 
the effect that the state has a right to 
maintain segregated public schools, the 
1951 session of the General Assembly 
of the State of South Carolina has en- 
acted a 3 per cent sales tax to finance 
a school building program. The reve- 
nue is pledged to the $75,000,000 
school bond issue designed to equalize 
Negro and white schools and thus pre- 
serve segregation. This tax is expected 
to yield about $31,000,000 a year. The 
State Educational Finance Commission 
under the direction of E. R. Crow was 
organized to administer these funds. 
Between July 1951 and July 1952 the 
Commission had allotted $23,706,865. 
Of this total $7,719,446 or 32.6 per 
cent of the total had been allocated for 
white schools and $15,987,410 or 67.4 
per cent for Negroes. By January 
1953 this figure had arisen to $36,829, 
800 of which approximately $23,000, 
000 had been allocated for the building 
of Negro schools and $13,000,000 for 
whites, 


In Clarendon County the following 
projects have been approved: 

1) Alcolu area, new Negro ele- 
mentary school with 12 rooms, 
$124,322. 

2) Paxville area, new Negro ele- 
mentary school with 10 rooms, 
$109,532, 

3) Manning District 2, Jordan 
area, new Negro elementary 
school with 12 rooms, $124, 
322, 

4) Manning area, new white pri- 
mary school with 12 rooms and 
cafeteria,* $170,382. 


*Italics mine. 
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The Commission reported that it 
cost $3,031,057 to operate the school 
buses during the school year 1951-52, 
the state’s first year of handling them. 
In August 1951 orders had been placed 
for 1000 new school buses. However, 
only 200 had been purchased during 
the past school year. Most of these 
will be used by Negroes. Over 123.2 
per cent more Negroes rode school 
buses during the school year 1950-51 
than in 1948-49 while only 8.6 per cent 
more white pupils were added to the 
transportation rolls. The commission 
report showed that in 1952, 201,000 
pupils were being transported by bus 
compared to 142,000 in 1951. Only 
112,871 white children and 29,106 Ne- 
groes were being transported by bus 
when the State took on the responsi- 
bility of providing transportation for 
its pupils. During the year 1949 ten 
counties reported no bus transportation 
for Negroes and several reported one 
bus for the entire county. However, 


the 1951 report shows that no county 
reported less than one bus for the 


transportation of Negroes. 

The salary of a given teacher is 
based upon the type of certificate held 
by that teacher. The type of certifi- 
cate, however, is based upon years of 
experience, educational background, 
and grade on the National Teachers 
Examination. During the year 1950- 
51 one hundred seventy-five teachers 
held Class V Grade D permits com- 
pared with 90 whites, the qualifications 
for this permit being less than 6 years 
of teaching experience, less than two 
years of college and a grade of D on 
teachers examination. This number 
does not include the 884 teachers hold- 
ing valid Class V certificates of which 
229 were Grade D. Teachers in this 
group may receive as little as $675 
state aid although this may be supple- 
mented by the county. Of the $41,509, 
063 paid by state and local supple- 
ments in teachers salaries, $14,161,674 
went to pay Negroes. This was an 
average of $1,985 received by 7,314 
Negro teachers, some $657 less than the 
$2,643 average yearly income received 


by 10,845 white teachers. This is due 
in part to the fact that so many more 
Negroes than whites hold Class V 
Grade D certificates and permits. 

The lay-by school is also feeling the 
results of changing conditions in this 
state. Lay-by schools are schools 
which operate for approximately two 
months in the summer to allow stu- 
dents to pick cotton in the fall. Lay- 
by schools are succumbing to the new 
redistricting and consolidation programs 
of the state as well as the changing eco- 
nomic conditions. In 1940 75.5 per cent 
of the population of South Carolina 
lived in rural areas while in 1950 66.9 
per cent still remained on farms and 
30.2 per cent of these were non-farm- 
ers. Most of these lay-by schools are 
attended by Negroes. During the hot 
months of late July and August Negro 
students and teachers must leave their 
vacations for school. During the fall 
when other students are in school these 
boys and girls are required to pick 
cotton. It is good to know that these 
schools are slowly becoming a part of 
the history of South Carolina. 


Summary 


This has been an attempt to show 
what progress, if any, has been made 
in the field of public education for Ne- 
groes in South Carolina since the court 
decrees of June 21, 1951. The table 
endeavors to compare 1948-49 figures 
with those of 1951-52. All reports 
show some progress; but they also show 
vast inequalities. Director Crow, chair- 
man of the State Educational Finance 
Commission, commenting on the plight 
of education in South Carolina, told 
graduates of the University of South 
Carolina, “. . . If over the decades we 
had addressed ourselves to the cause 
of universal education we would not 
now, in the middle of the 20th century, 
be disturbed by court decrees.” Mr. 
Crow had previously called the state’s 
program an “educational revolution.” 
He further asserted, “It is the kind of 
revolution we must have because we had 
neither the wisdom nor the statesman- 
ship to solve our problems by evolu- 
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tion.” On the problem of segregation 
he stated, “. .. We shall not have mixed 
public schools in South Carolina in this 
generation or in the foreseeable future. 
It would do us well also to reflect upon 
the fact that segregation is an expres- 
sion of the mores of the people, which 
are the cause of, not the consequence 


of, laws on the subject .. .” ** 


This report also attempts to show to 
what extent the State of South Carolina 
means to go in order to maintain a 
costly dual system of education. 


a from The Columbia Record, Ag 
1951. 


’ 


TABLE I* 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 





1948-49 


White 


1951-52 


Negro White Negro 





Enrollment 
Elementary 
High 
Expenditures per pupil 
Elementary 
High 
Teachers 
Elementary 
High 
Average salary 
Value of schooi property 
Value of buildings 
erected during year 
Amount spent on supplies 
Elementary 
High 
Number of students 
transported by bus 
Elem. Schools running 
8 mos, or less 12 
School Libraries 
Elementary 
High 
Volumes 
Elementary 
High 
School districts 


185,174 
77,370 


$91 
$159 


6,258 

3,440 
$2057 
$68,431,070 
$3,152,237 


$218,119 
262,461 


103,519 


540 
215 


269,487 
410,949 


$12,862,462 


$1,434,788 


1,559 


198,167 
86,374 


187,975 
39,683 


183,743 
31,816 


$117 
$201 


$69 
$126 


$44 
$84 
5,912 


1,132 
$1,414 


6,526 

3,819 
$2,643 
$96,812,026 


5,700 

1,434 
$1,985 
$23,045,557 
$5,380,778 $2,083,350 
$385,051 
535,953 


$142,300 
120,188 


$44,442 
43,171 


12,764 124,638 76,644 


1,271 0 385 


506 547 45947 
97 216 104 


80,9494 
107,649 


72,408 
85,870 


304,566 
433,950 
103 





*From 81st and 84th Annual Report of the State Supt. of Education of the State of S. C. 


$71950-51 figures. 





Section B: An Integrated Parent-Teacher Association Organization 


Furman L. Tempieton 
Executive Director, Baltimore Urban League 


HE Pusiic ScHoot SEGREGATION 
Cases currently pending before 


the United States Supreme Court high- 
light the importance of a process that 
has been going on in Baltimore for the 
past six years in terms of changing the 
racial attitudes of majority group par- 
ents so that the inevitable integration 
within the schools might be accom- 
plished without widespread conflict. 
Anyone familiar with our city will 
recognize this as a rather startling de- 
velopment and one that obviously is 
not an announced objective of the or- 
ganization which gives rise to it. 

The Co-Ordinating Council of Bal- 
timore Parent-Teacher Organizations, 
Inc., is a completely integrated or- 
ganization representing all the public 
school parent-teacher groups in a segre- 
gated school system. The first organi- 
zational meeting was held October 9, 
1947, shortly after the late Dr. William 
H. Lemmel had assumed the position 
of superintendent of public instruction. 

Dr. Lemmel, who died suddenly 
while testifying on a school measure 
before a State Legislature committee in 
January, 1953, is the man to whom 
Baltimore will be eternally grateful 
for a pronounced upsurge of democratic 
human relations within the public 
school system. Quietly, graciously yet 
swiftly, he not only revived the system 
educationally, but also abolished much 
of the sharp discrimination that had 
characterized the system under pre- 
ceding administrations. Although his 
accomplishments in this area are too 
numerous to list here, mention must be 
made of such examples as elimination 
of separate meetings for colored and 
white paid personnel, tremendous ex- 
pansion in the building program for 
Negro schools, initiation of an in-ser- 
vice community study program for 
teachers, inclusion of parents in the 
consideration of school problems, and 


especially the establishment of the in- 
ter-racial P-TA organization which is 
the subject of this article. 

Dr. Lemmel firmly believed in the 
inherent equality of all mankind and in 
the philosophy that the schools belong 
to the community. It therefore was 
natural for him to seek to bring all 
parents into the school orbit as fully 
as possible. The P-TA’s offered the 
easiest avenue for this purpose and that 
led to the creation of the Co-Ordinating 
Council, with which he worked closely 
up to the moment of his untimely death. 

The officers elected at the first meet- 
ing were a president, 1st vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, a vice-president 
for each of the six legislative districts 
in the city, and three school principals. 

The first slate included Negroes as 
treasurer, vice-presidents of the 4th and 
6th Districts, and one of the principals. 
A Negro woman was appointed chair- 
man of the Council program committee 
and the principal served as chairman 
of the second nominating committee. 

The election or appointment of Ne- 
groes to Council offices still remains 
a prominent pattern of the organiza- 
tion. The author now is in his third 
term as first vice-president, after hav- 
ing served one year as chairman of the 
Program Committee. Others now in 
office are the 4th District vice-presi- 
dent, the Council treasurer, one of the 
three principals, and chairman of the 
School Board Relations Committee. 

It should be pointed out here that 
all Council officers are elected at the 
annual election meeting after their 
nominations have been sent to each 
member organization at least fifteen 
days earlier. All committee chairmen 
then are elected by the Council of- 
ficers within thirty days after the an- 
nual election meeting, also after due 
notice to each member organization. 
It therefore follows that the identity 
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of all nominees is made known to all 
constituent member organizations prior 
to their election. 

The absence of segregation in the 
Council is explained by the fact that 
Article III (Policies) of the By-Laws 
states in Section 1: 

“The Council shall be non-com- 
mercial, non-sectarian, non-partisan, 
and non-discriminatory. No com- 
mercial enterprise and no political 
candidates shall be endorsed by it. 
Neither the name of the Council nor 
the names of its officers and chair- 
men in their official Council capa- 
cities shall be used in any connec- 
tion with a commercial concern or 
with any partisan interest or for any 
purpose other than the regular work 
of the Council.” 

And Section 3 of Article III states: 
“All parent-teacher units in Baltimore 
City shall be eligible to be members 
of this Council.” 

At present, 175 parent-teacher 
groups belong to the Council, including 
60 Negro groups. Membership dues 
are $2.00, payable before November 1st 
of each year. Payment of dues en- 
titles a unit to participate in the busi- 
ness sessions of the Council through the 
delegates who attend the four regular 
meetings held each year. Each unit 
can send a voting delegation consisting 
of the principal of the school, the presi- 
dent of the unit, one delegate, and one 
additional delegate for each additional 
two hundred members or major frac- 
tion thereof. Therefore, a school with 
400 members in its P-TA can send a 
delegation of four people. 

However, the Council itself, consist- 
ing of the elected officers and commit- 
tee chairmen to constitute the board of 
directors, meets the second Monday of 
each month of the school year, with 
special meetings being called for it and 
the overall body as emergencies de- 
mand. 

The four business meetings of the 
Council are held in a large auditorium. 
Delegates sit where they please and it 
is pleasant to report that not a single 
unpleasant incident ever has occurred 


in the six years that such meetings have 
been held. This observation includes 
those numerous occasions when Negro 
delegates have spoken from the floor 
and the platform. 

This spirit of equality is even more 
evident in the meetings of the board of 
directors, several of which have been 
presided over by the writer, in the ab- 
sence of the president and in my capa- 
city as first vice-president. 

Significant participation has been 
taken by the Negro members of the 
board in the activities of the Council. 
The 4th District vice-president, an in- 
surance broker himself, was a member 
of the subcommittee which investigated 
and passed on the School Accident 
Insurance Program before it was 
adopted. A Negro lawyer served on 
the small committee which handled the 
legal incorporation of the Council. The 
writer was the official Council spokes- 
man in a Television Institute sponsored 
jointly with Johns Hopkins University 
and a local TV station. Negroes have 
given yeoman service on the Citizens 
Committees that have pushed through 
the last several School Loans at election 
times. We have always been prominent 
in the Council delegation when the 
school system budget is being acted on 
by the City Council each year. Negro 
members serve so well on the Shrine 
Circus Committee, which promotes the 
sale of tickets for the project that 
provides the major source of funds for 
the Council, that colored schools an- 
nually win prizes for ticket sales. Ad- 
ditionally, through its Welfare Commit- 
tee, the Council has afforded a whole- 
some means of providing clothing, 
glasses, meals, and carfare to needy 
colored and white students, as well as 
an opportunity for several schools with 
well-to-do student bodies to “adopt” 
economically disadvantaged schools in 
terms of welfare assistance. And since 
Council regulations call for district 
representation on all standing com- 
mittees, it follows that the participation 
of colored representatives is complete 
and intensive. 

As is true of intangibles, it is im- 
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possible to measure quantitatively the 
beneficial results of the Council in 
terms of interracial relationships. Cer- 
tain it is that the Council has enabled 
Negro and white parents to work to- 
gether, for the first time on such a large 
scale, for a common interest. That ad- 
vantage has resulted in a helpful ex- 
change of information, an increased 
enlightenment on the problems of other 
schools and especially the Negro 
schools, and a heightened respect for 
each other. Several white parents have 
confessed to me that their membership 
in the Council has been a delightful 
experience and I know that many 
colored parents feel the same way. It 
also is true that the Council has been 
the means of blocking several efforts 
to introduce discriminatory features 
and services in the public schools. At 


such times the board of directors has 
decided, without much discussion, that 
it would not accept offers that were not 
to be made available to the colored 
schools. Not to be overlooked is the 
fact that the Council has enabled us 
to bring to the fore new leadership, 
both colored and white, which is not 
hampered by racial ignorance and prej- 
udice. 

Many of us in Baltimore firmly be- 
lieve that the Council has given us a 
tremendous headstart on all other seg- 
regated American communities. We 
are confident that, if the Supreme Court 
does rule educational segregation il- 
legal, a great deal of necessary and 
fundamental spadework leading to in- 
tegration will have been accomplished 
through the six year history of the Co- 
Ordinating Council. 





Section C: Problems of Negro College Students 


Creo Erma HamittTon 
Instructor in Education, Grambling College 


Stupents Have Prosiems, 


Bur 1x Most Instances THEY 
Hive Tuem. Recently there have been 
discussions at length on group therapy 
and group guidance. We are quite cog- 
nizant that there are individual prob- 
lems, but the writer undertook this 
study to get enlightment on common 
problems that disturb students at 
Grambling College, Grambling, Louis- 
lana. 

This project grew out of a unique 
experience in a Psychology class. One 
group reported on problems of college 
students. At the close of the report, 
just for curiosity, the writer asked the 
students to talk about their probiems. 
The participation and interest were 
keen and fascinating. It was revealed 
that students enjoy talking about their 
problems. As the writer listened, she 
discovered that there was a need for 
in this area at Grambling. 
“Do other students have these same 
problems?” This thought became an 
obsession, and the writer made a deci- 
sion to investigate. 

Grambling College is a_ state-sup- 
ported college for Negroes, specializing 
in teacher education. It is located 
about five miles from Ruston and about 
seventy miles from Shreveport. During 
the first semester of the 1952-53 school 
year, the enroilment was 1,496; of this 
number, 1,120 were women and 376 
were men. The majority of the stu- 
dents come from rural areas, 

The sample for this study is com- 
posed of 462 persons, 328 women and 
134 men, picked at random represent- 
ing all classifications. The students 
were asked to list any personal prob- 
lems that confronted them, omitting 
their names but stating their sex. The 
data were collected from February 17, 
1953 to March 5, 1953. 

The writer took the problems and 
placed them in categories, and seven 


LL 


research 


major problem areas were constructed: 
Financial, Health-Food, Recreational- 
Social, Psychological - Personal, Sex, 
Courtship and Marriage, Vocational, 
Academic. 

Principal Findings. The problems 
listed in order of frequencies were: 
Psychological-Personal, Academic, Vo- 
cational, Recreational-Social, Financial, 
Health-Food, Sex, Courtship and Mar- 
riage. 

The number of responses tabulated 
under Psychological-Personal was 381, 
totaling 82 per cent. Of this number, 
284 were indicated by the women, 87 
per cent, and 97 were indicated by the 
men, 72 per cent. Academic ranked 
second with 329 frequencies; in this 
area, 200 women had difficulties, 61 per 
cent, and 129 men checked this area, 
96 per cent. Next in order was Vo- 
cational, tallying for 196 problems, 
with both men and women receiving 
98 frequencies, giving the men 73 per 
cent of trouble and the women 30 per 
cent. Within the area of Recreational- 
Social, ranking fourth, there were 172 
problems, accounting for 87 per cent; 
here 116 women had problems and only 
56 men. With 37 per cent, Financial 
problems rated fifth place; a break- 
down of 162 responses give the women 
110 and the men 52. In the area of 
Health-Food, there were 147 responses, 
82 for the women and 65 for the men. 
Sex, Courtship and Marriage ranked 
last, getting 121 responses or 26 per 
cent; the men checked 63 responses 
and the women 58. 

It can be seen that with the women, 
Psychologica!-Personal ranked _ first. 
Academic second, Recreational-Social 
third, Financial fourth, Vocational 
fifth, Health-Food sixth and Sex, 
Courtship and Marriage seventh. 

The men, however, diversed from the 
pattern depicted by the women. Aca- 
demic ranked first, Vocational second, 
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Psychological- Personal 381 82 
Academic 329 a 
Vocational 196 42 
Recreational-Social 172 37 
Financial 162 35 
Health-Food 147 32 
Sex, Courtship, Marriage 121 26 











284 87 97 72 
200 61 129 96 
98 30 98 73 
116 35 56 42 
110 34 52 39 
82 25 65 49 
58 18 63 47 
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Psychological-Personal third, Health- 
Food fourth, Sex, Courtship and Mar- 
riage fifth, Recreational-Social sixth 
and financial seventh. 

Psychological-Personal. This prob- 
lem ranked first in this study but varies 
slightly with a study made by Klohr’, 
who found this area to be second in a 
similar study. 

Fear of failing in examinations and 
in college ranked first in this area and 
third in all problems. Ranking second 
in this area was getting adjusted to 
college life, including responses such 
as “Deans not being understanding, 
rude and mean and adjusting to rules 
and regulations.” Adjustment to col- 
lege corresponds with studies made by 
Klohr’, Stone’, Douglas and Rack‘, who 
found this problem to be number one. 

Family relationships ranked third in 
this area: problems here were as fol- 
lows: “not free to discuss problems 
with parents, illness in the home, over- 
protected at home, resent dominance of 
parents, too many family quarrels, 
wanting love of father, wanting more 
attention from parents, feeling un- 
wanted, dislike step-sisters and step- 





















*M. C. Klohr, “Personal Problems of Col- 
lege Students.” Journal of Home Economics, 
4: 447-48, O, 1948. 

°M. C. Klokr, ibid. 

*L. B. Stone, “Student Problems in a 
Teachers College.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 39: 404-16, N, 1948. 

*O. B. Douglas, and Lucille Rack, “Prob- 
lems of Junior College Students.” Junior 
eg Journal, 20: 377-89, Mr 1950. pp. 
















parents, and death of parents.” With 
this sample, there is a great variation 
from studies made by Stone, Hunter 
and Morgan® who report few problems 
in this area. 

With the women, fear of failing in 
examinations and in college ranked 
first, getting adjusted to college life 
second and family affairs third. The 
men checked worry over going to the 
army, fear of failing in examinations 
and in college and daydreaming, re- 
spectively. Difficulty in controlling 
emotions, insecure in class, selecting ap- 
propriate clothing for ail occasions, 
self-conscious, trying to lose weight, an 
undesirable personality, worry over un- 
happy past, and too sensitive were com- 
mon among women but not among men. 
However, men had problems such as 
worry over going to the army, unhappy 
and very jealous that were not existing 
with women. 

Academic. Ranking second was 
academic problems. “Don’t know how 
to study” appeared at the head of the 
list. Hunter and Morgan listed this 
to be prevalent in their study. Gramb- 
ling students checked other problems 
that are worth noting: “difficulty in 
understanding teachers, insufficient 
lighting and space for studying, poor 
English fundamentals, not enough time 
off job to study, can’t concentrate on 
work, not enough time in library.” 


°L. B. Stone, of. cit. 
*R. A. Hunter, and D. H. Morgan, “Prob- 
lems of College Students,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology. 40: 79-92, F, 1949. 
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When the number of frequencies for 
the women and men were contrasted, 
it was found that with the women prob- 
lem one was difficulty in understanding 
teachers, number two don’t know how 
to study, and number three poor Eng- 
lish fundamentals; the men rated in- 
sufficient lighting and space for study 
as their first choice, don’t know how to 
study as their second and not enough 
time off job to study as their third 
choice. Since both men and women 
had a comparatively difficult problem 
in poor English fundamentals, it is in- 
teresting to focus attention on some of 
the things that were emphasized: “poor 
in spelling, weak in the use of gram- 
mar and pronunciation, and poor read- 
ing habits.” As with Psychological- 
Personal, some of the problems received 
the same number of frequencies. 

Vocational. In problems Relating to 
Adjustment to School Work, Douglas 
and Rack’ found deciding on college 
major their number one problem. Hart- 
mann’ listed vocation as the first that 
caused emotional concern. This study 
closely agrees with their findings. Don’t 
know what to major in ranked first 
under vocational problems and second 
in all problems. There were no differ- 
ences in the first, second and third 
choices for women and men; however, 
the women had additional problems of 
parents wanting them to major in one 
thing and they another and going to 
school to please parents. 

Recreational-Social. Not enough rec- 
reational activities obtained the highest 
number of responses; other problems 
in this area were not popular, difficulty 
in mixing well, difficult in making 
friends, not enough time to socialize, 
cafe hours too short and alone too 
much. Not enough recreational activi- 
ties, not popular and difficulty in mix- 
ing well were the three main problems 
of the men; difficulty in mixing well, 


"O. B. Douglas, and Lucille Rack, op. cit. 
®G. W. Hartman, “The Classification of Ad- 
justment Problems Among College Stu- 
dents,” National Soctety for the Study of 
Education. Yearbook 37. Part 1: Guidance 
in Educational Institutions, p. 181. 


not enough recreational activities, not 
popular and difficulty in making friends 
were the most outstanding problems 
among the women. Difficulty in mix- 
ing well included not being a good con- 
versationalist and not knowing how to 
dance. 

Financial. The persons used in 
Stone’s study (5) were not greatly 
concerned about financial matters; how- 
ever, with these subjects, not enough 
money to finish school ranked first in 
this area and first in responses in all 
problems. Other problems were no 
money for necessities, don’t know how 
to budget money, barely enough money 
to stay in school and not enough spend- 
ing change. Men and women showed 
great concern in the areas of not 
enough money to finish school and no 
money for necessities. 

Health-Food. This area ranked 
sixth in this study. Listed in order 
of preference were problems such as 
dissatisfied with food, not enough rest 
and sleep, feel tired too often and poor 
health; these were equally as prevalent 
among men as among women. 

Sex, Courtship and Marriage. It is 
a natural thing that normal individuals 
seek companionship with the opposite 
sex. The students in this sample ex- 
pressed a number of problems that 
were placed in the division dealing with 
the opposite sex. The problems that 
fell in order of conflict were: calling 
hours limited, difficulty in associating 
with the opposite sex, can’t find a mate, 
don’t know how to select a mate, dif- 
ficulty in courting and getting out as- 
signments simultaneously, postponing 
marriage, correct ways to court, parents 
disapprove of choice of mate, disagree- 
ment between husband and wife on 
family issues, wanting to get married 
but parent’s won’t consent, courting too 
much, too many male friends, marry- 
ing persons when there are wide age 
differences. Within this are, difficulty 
in associating with the opposite sex, 
which ranked first with the women and 
third with the men, these expressions 
were strikingly significant: “I’m bash- 
ful, I don’t know what to talk about 
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and I’m just afraid of the opposite 
sex.” 

When a picture is gotten of men and 
women it is indicated that with the men, 
calling hours limited ranked first, can’t 
find a mate second and difficulty in as- 
sociating with the opposite sex ranked 
third. For the girls, their first choice 
was difficulty in associating with the 
opposite sex, their second choices were 
calling hours too limited and can’t find 
a mate and their third choice was 
don’t know how to select a mate. 

Summary and conclusions. In order 
to find out the problems that disturb 
students at Grambling College, a Ne- 
gro state supported institution, the 
writer collected problems from 462 
students, composed of 8328 women and 
134 men. The students were asked to 
list any personal problems; these fell 
in seven classes: Psychological-Per- 
sonal, Academic, Vocational, Recrea- 
tional-Social, Financial, Health-Food, 
and Sex, Courtship and Marriage. 

The findings were similar to those 
in other studies of this nature. How- 
ever, on family relationships, the stu- 
dents at Grambling showed a wide 
variation. Similar studies report few 
problems in this area. 

In the order of the number of frequen- 
cies, not enough money to stay in school 
ranked first in all problems; second in 
rank was don’t know what to major in; 
third, was fear in failing in examina- 
tions and in college; fourth, unemploy- 
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ment after graduation; fifth, not 

enough recreational activities; sixth, 

dissatisfied with food; seventh, don’t 
know how to study and eighth, get- 
ting adjusted to college life. 

The solution to some of these prob- 
lems might be solved through the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. Offering courses in guidance and 

mental hygiene. 

2. Expanding the testing program 
to include administering and in- 
terpreting interest tests to the 
students. 

8. Setting up a reading clinic, since 

a large number of students ex- 

pressed that they had poor read- 

ing habits. 

Expanding the curriculum. 

. Establishing an employment 
agency and creating more jobs 
for students. 

The greatest value of this study lies 
in the use that the school makes of the 
findings, for in solving group problems, 
the individual problems will decrease. 
The adjustments that the students make 
in society depend on the assistance that 
the school gives them. Our students, 
preparing to be future teachers, can- 
not effectively attack society’s prob- 
lems if under our guidance they are 
not helped to solve their own. Society 
invests enormous sums of money in edu- 
cation annually, expecting us to train 
mature individuals who will make in- 
valuable contributions. 
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Section D: Building Construction on Negro College Campuses 


Corne.ius V. Troup 
President, The Fort Valley State College 


he Purpose oF Tus Stupy 18 To 
Present A Picture oF BuILpDING 


Construction oN Necro CoLLEGE 
Campuses from 1947 through 1952. 
Letters were sent to the Presidents of 
private and public institutions of higher 
learning primarily for Negroes asking 
them to list all buildings of a perma- 
nent nature constructed since 1947 and 
to set forth the use and cost of each. 
Likewise, they were requested to list 
the buildings of a permanent nature 
under construction at that time and to 
give the cost of each. Responses were 
received from sixty-eight institutions in 
nineteen states and the District of 
Columbia. 


1. The data reveal that the five 
leading states, both with regard to the 
total amount spent on building con- 
struction on the campuses of state-sup- 
ported institutions and the average 
amount spent per institution, were Flor- 
ida, Maryland, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. North Carolina, 
with five state-supported institutions, 
spent $9,877,553.73. Maryland spent 
$4,507,258.00 at two state-supported 
institutions. Texas, with two institu- 
tions, spent $3,949,849.53. Florida 
and Tennessee with one state-supported 
institution each spent respectively, 
$3,745,772.49 and $2,344,637.49. The 
other states, ranked according to the 
total amount spent for building con- 
struction, are Louisiana, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, 
South Carolina, and Pennsylvania. All 
of the five states which rank highest in 
expenditures for building construction 
have opened the doors of their formerly 
all-white state-supported institutions to 
Negroes with the exception of Florida. 

2. Florida, with only one state-sup- 
ported institution, spent $3,745,772.49 
for new buildings. This figure repre- 


sents the highest average amount spent 


per institution, Tennessee ranked sec- 
ond with an expenditure of $2,344,637, 
49, Maryland third, average amount 
spent $2,253,629.00, North Carolina 
fourth, $1,975,510.74 and Texas fifth, 
$1,974,924.76. Other states with an 
average expenditure per institution in 
excess of a million dollars were Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Ohio, Lou- 
isiana, and Kentucky. The five lowest 
ranking states in the average amount 
spent for buildings per state-supported 
institution were Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

3. In all of the states included in 
this study except two, more money was 
spent on building construction on the 
campus of state-supported institutions 
than was true of private colleges. Geor- 
gia and South Carolina are the two 
states where more money was spent for 
new buildings at private institutions. 
(See table I.) 


4. Of the $53,194,237.86 spent for 
new buildings, the largest amount ($13, 
743,813.73) was spent for dormitories. 
The second highest amount ($4,813, 
630.76) was spent for libraries. The 
third largest amount was spent for 
gymnasiums and Health Education 
buildings while the fourth largest 
amount was spent for Science Build- 
ings. (See table III.) 

5. Because of the prevalence of the 
erroneous idea that student-union build- 
ings are luxuries, very few of these 
have been constructed on Negro col- 
lege campuses; however, it is encourag- 
ing to note that four such buildings 
have been constructed since 1947 at a 
cost of $1,120,333.03, and one was un- 
der construction at a cost of $600,000. 
00. 

6. North Carolina ranked first in 
the total amount for buildings under 
construction. At the close of 1952 a 
$3,518,680.00 building program was 
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TABLE I 


Buitpincs CoMpPLeTepD From 1947 TuroucH 1952 





State Public Institutions Private Institutions 





$1,347,500.00 
225,000.00 
4,351,340.00 


$1,394,000.00 
1,484,000.00 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Washington, D. C. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

North Carolina 
Oklahoma 

Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


3,745,772.49 
1,305,031.66 
1,034,000.00 
2,164,000.00 
4,507,258.00 
1,101,239.92 

812,970.00 
9,877,553.73 
1,110,000.00 
1,090,000.00 

216,429.00 

291,400.00 
2,344,637.49 
3,949,849.53 
1.582,000.00 
1,871,812.00 


2,582,816.77 
383,334.60 ° 
225,000.00 


1,687,715.00 


947,500.00 
300,000.00 
925,333.03 
497,000.00 


13,472,539.40 


39,881,953.82 





$165,000.00 Morris 
$261,816.77; Paine 


under way in that state. Louisiana house College, 


ranked second with $3,074,000.00 and 
Tennessee third with $1,050,000.00. 
Maryland and Virginia ranked fourth 
and fifth respectively. (See table II.) 

7. A. and T. College of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina spent the largest 
amount of any of the institutions in- 
cluded in this study on new buildings. 
$4,498,000.00 has been spent on build- 
ings already completed and buildings 
costing $3,261,000.00 were under con- 
struction at the end of 1952. The 
total amount spent by each institution 
for building construction is as follows: 
Alabama A. & M., $510,000.00; Ala- 
bama state, $884,000.00; Miles, $40, 
000.00; Tuskegee, $1,347,500.00; Ar- 
kansas A. M. & N., $1,484,000.00; 
Philander Smith, $225,000.00; Howard 
University, $4,351,340.00; Florida A. 
& M., $3,745,772.49; Albany State, 
$235,000.00; Fort Valley State, $1,070, 
031.66; Atlanta University, $494,000. 
00; Clark College, $354,000.00; More- 


Brown College, 
College, $360,000.00; Spelman College, 
$948,000.00; Kentucky State, $1,237, 
000.00; Dillard University, $383,384. 
60; Morgan State, 2,801,517.00; 
Maryland State, $1,705,741.00; Alcorn 
A. & M., $899,239.92; Jackson Coliege, 
$702,000.00; Tougaloo College, $225, 
000.00; Lincoln University (Mo.), 
$812,970.00; North Carolina A. & T., 
$4,498,000.00; North Carolina College 
at Durham, $3,552,382.00; Elizabeth 
City State Teachers College, $1,272, 
109.90; Fayetteville State Teachers 
College, $585,061.83; Barber-Scotia 
College, $310,000.00; Bennett College, 
$897,215.00; Livingston College, $235, 
500.00; St. Augustine’s College, $215, 
000.00; Shaw University, $30,000.00; 
Langston University, $1,110,000.00; 
Central State College, $1,090,000.00; 
Cheyney State Teachers College, $216, 
429.00; South Carolina State College, 
$291,400.00; Benedict College, $280, 
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TABLE IJ 


Buimprncs UnpER CoNSTRUCTION AT THE Enp oF 1952 





State Public Institutions Private Institutions 





350,000.00 375,000.00 
490,000.00 


Alabama 

Delaware 
Washington, D. C. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 132,000.00 

Louisiana 3,074,000.00 550,000.00 
Maryland 860,000.00 

Mississippi 334,304.00 

North Carolina 3,518,680.00 175,000.00 
Ohio 350,000.00 
Pennsylvania 431,126.00 
South Carolina 


2,938,160.00 
160,000.00 
600,000.00 


125,000.00 


Tennessee 1,050,000.00 


Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


11,239,110.00 


1,903,500.00 


624,000.00 1,850,460.00 
25,000.00 


8,677,120.00 





000.00; Allen University, $195,000.00; 
Claflin University, $297,500.00; Mor- 
ris College, $175,000.00; Fisk Univer- 
sity, $300,000.00; Knoxville College, 
$112,000.00; Tennessee A. & I. Uni- 
versity, $2,232,637.49; Texas Southern 
University, $2,250,000.00; Prairie View 
College, $1,699,849.53; Huston-Tillot- 
son College, $130,000.00; Paul Quinn 
College, $355,000,00; Texas College, 
$440,333.03; Virginia State College, 
$1,582,000.00; Hampton Institute, $47, 
000.00; St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, 
$450,000.00; Bluefield State College, 
$440,000.00; and West Virginia State 
College, $1,431,812.00. 

8. Thirty state-supported institu- 
tions spent $39,881,953.88 for new 
buildings as compared with $13,472, 
539.40 spent by thirty-eight private 
institutions for new buildings. 

9. Public colleges had $11,289,110. 
00 worth of new buildings under con- 
struction while the value of buildings 
under construction on private college 
campuses was $8,677,120.00. The in- 
stitutions with buildings under construc- 


tion at the end of 1952 were: Alabama 
A. & M., valued at $350.000,00; Tus- 
kegee, $375,000.00; Delaware, $490, 
000.00; Howard University, $2,938, 
160.00; Edward Waters College, $160, 
000.00; Morehouse College, $600,000. 
00; Kentucky State, $132,000.00; 
Grambling, $2,074,000.00; Southern 
University, $1,000,000.00; Dillard Uni- 
versity, $550,000.00; Morgan State 
College, $850,000.00; Maryland State, 
$10,000.00; Alcorn A. & M., $94,304. 
00; Jackson College, $250,000.00; 
North Carolina A. & T., $8,261,000.00; 
North Carolina College at Durham, 
$257,680.00; Shaw University, $175, 
000.00; Central State College, $350, 
000.00; Cheyney State Teachers Col- 
lege, $431,126.00; Morris College, 
$125,000.00; Tennessee A. & I., State 
University, $1,050,000.00; Texas South- 
ern University, $1,800,000; Prairie 
View, $108,500.00; Virginia State Col- 
lege, $624,000.00; Hampton Institute, 
$1,110,000.00; Virginia Union Univer- 
sity, $740,460.00; and Storer College, 
$25,000.00. 
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TABLE III 
No. Kinds of Buildings Completed Cost 
8 Classroom Buildings $2,886,299.18 
48 Faculty Dwellings 1,601,825.59 
6 Dining Halls 1,472,007.36 
4 Administration Buildings 2,145,869.79 
7 Shops and Warehouses 2,344,572.00 
6 Practice Schools 390,606.70 
8 Power Plants 2,907,447.00 
5 Auditoriums 1,253,891.42 
3 Stadia 137,909.12 
6 Home Economics Buildings 782,493.50 
48 Dormitories 13,743,813.73 
4 Engineering Buildings 1,750,476.75 
17 Libraries 4,813,630.76 
13 Science Buildings 4,237,450.35 
3 Garage Units 52,388.00 
19 Agriculture Buildings 1,434,646.05 
17 Gymnasiums & Physical Education Bldgs. 
including Swimming Pools 4,310,705.28 
6 Infirmaries 2,594,607.78 
5 Medical Buildings (4 Veterinary Medicine, 
1 Pharmacy) 1,125,000.00 
+ Student Union Buildings 1,120,333.03 
2 Arts & Crafts Buildings 452,000.00 
2 Laundries 74,439.83 
4 Music Buildings 760,395.64 
6 Other Buildings: 
Service Station, Church, Chidley Hall, 
Annex to Annie D. Shepard, Pressbox, 
Restrooms on Athletic Field 801,429.00 
254 Total $53,194,237.86 





10. Through 1952 nine of the col- 
leges included in this study have had 
no buildings of a permanent nature con- 
structed on their campuses since 1947. 
They are: Talladega, Delaware State, 
Florida Normal, Savannah State, Wil- 
berforce, Lincoln University (Pa.), 
Lane, Bishop, and Wiley. 

This study reveals the fact that build- 
ing activity on the campuses of state- 
supported institutions has far exceeded 
that of the private colleges. How much 
of this activity is attributed to a desire 
on the part of the various states to 
provide good schools so that Negro at- 
tendance at formerly all-white colleges 
and universities might be kept at a 


minimum is a matter of conjecture. 
Whether or not the upsurge in building 
represents an attempt to provide “sep- 
arate but equal” institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes is likewise a 
postulation. Whatever the reason or 
reasons for the marked increase in 
building activity, Negro colleges and 
universities stand to gain in the long 
run. While buildings alone do not make 
a good institution, they play a very 
important role in making possible the 
physical facilities essential to the de- 
velopment of a good school. If and 
when complete integration in higher 
education should come, the strong insti- 
tutions will, in all probability, survive 
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since students, regardless of color, are 
likely to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to attend good institutions. On 
the other hand, should the present pat- 
tern of separate schools persist, future 
generations of Negro students will be 
privileged to attend decidedly better 
institutions than is true of students 


presently enrolled. Although long over- 
due, the increase in building construc- 
tion as reflected in this study is a 
healthy sign and holds forth the prom- 
ise of making possible greater educa- 
tional opportunities for young people, 
thereby better fitting them for life in 
a highly competitive society. 
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Section E: Race and Major Mental Disorders: A Research Note 


Rozsert M. Frumkin 
Department of Sociology, Ohio State University 


KF" Apmissions To Onto Strate 
Menta Hospirats for the year 
ended December 31, 1949, were broken 
down by sex, mental disorder, and race. 
Rates of admission for whites and Ne- 
groes were then computed on the basis 
of 1950 census data. Negroes were 
found to have exceedingly higher rates 
than whites. It is suggested that 
there is a racial subgroup differential 
in the rates of first admissions which 
is inversely related to the factors of 
income, prestige, education, and socio- 
economic status. 


There have been few studies on the 
problem of race and mental ilness. The 
purpose of this study is to ascertain 
whether or not there might exist some 
relationship between race and the inci- 
dence of major mental disorders. 


All first admissions (3,416) to Ohio 
state mental hospitals for the year 
ended December 31, 1949, were broken 


down by sex, mental disorder, and race.* 
Rates for whites and Negroes by sex, 
by mental disorder, per 100,000 Ohio 
general population were computed on 
the basis of data obtained from the 
1950 census of Ohio.” Data on the 
education, employment, and unemploy- 
ment of whites and Negroes in Ohio 
were also obtained from the 1950 cen- 
sus data. 


A summary of the basic findings are 
presented in Table I below. 


An examination of Table I indicates 
that Negroes have exceedingly higher 
rates of mental illness than do whites. 


A recent study on the subject of 


*Races other than white and Negro account 
for less than 0.1 per cent of the Ohio pop- 
ulation. 

*U. S. Census of Fappistion 1950, General 
Characteristics of Ohio. . P-B 35. 
Washington, D. C.: S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952. 


TABLE I 


RATES OF First ADMISSIONS TO OHIO STATE MENTAL Hospitars, By Sex, By Race, 
By MENTAL DisorpER, YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1949 


(Rates are in terms of 100,000 general Ohio population according to the 1950 census.) 





White Negro 


Mental Disorder 





Total Male Female Total Male 





Total 43.0 49.5 37.3 79.5 
Syphilitic Psychosis 2.4 3.1 1.7 13.1 
Alcoholic Psychosis 2.5 4.6 0.6 6.1 
Psychosis with Cerebro- 

Arteriosclerosis 7.5 8.2 . 12.0 12.4 
Senile Psychosis 4.5 48 . 25 2.4 
Involutional Psychosis d 1.8 , 22 0.8 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis , 2.3 ; 2.4 2 
Schizophrenia . 6.8 : 18.8 16.4 
Psychoneurosis 1.6 : 1.0 0.4 
All Others 16.3 21.4 33.2 


94.8 
18.0 
10.0 
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occupation and mental illness suggests 
that: “There is a group differential in 
the rates of first admissions (to Ohio 
state mental hospitals) which is in- 
versely related to the factors of income, 
prestige, and socio-economic status. The 
validity of this hypothesis is evidenced 
in the high incidence of mental illness 
among low income, low prestige, and 
low socio-economic status groups.” 

Despite the fact that the socio-eco- 
nomic status of the American Negro 
has improved tremendously in the past 
decade, it is still relatively lower than 
that of the whites. Even though un- 
employment has decreased, there is 
still much unemployment among Ne- 
groes. According to the 1950 census 
of Ohio, previously referred to, 3.9 per 
cent of the white civilian labor force 
was unemployed in 1950, but 11.6 per 
cent of the Negro labor force. Among 
white males, 4 per cent were unemploy- 
ed; among Negro males, 12.2 per cent. 
Of the white female civilian labor force, 
3.7 per cent were unemployed; among 
Negro females, 10.6 per cent. Thus, in 
1950, there were relatively three times 
as many Negroes unemployed as there 
were whites. 


®R. M. Frumkin, “Occupation and Mental 
Illness.” Public Welfare Statistics, 7 :3-14, 


September, 1952. 


Another factor affecting socio-eco- 
nomic status is education, According to 
the 1950 census, the median number of 
school years completed by white per- 
sons who were 25 years and over in 


Ohio was 10.0; for Negroes 8.4. 


In conclusion, we might suggest the 
hypothesis that there is a racial sub- 
group differential in the rates of first 
admissions to Ohio mental hospitals 
which is inversely related to the fac- 
tors of income, occupational prestige, 
education, and socio-economic status. 
The validity of this hypothesis is evi- 
denced in the high rates of mental ill- 
ness among Negroes of low income, 
little education, and with occupations 
which afford them little prestige and 


a low socio-economic status. 


This study is largely concerned with 
the group or mass phenomena and is 
actuarial in character rather than indi- 
vidual. The next step should concern 
itself with a clinical study of the in- 
dividual Negro in relation to not only 
such factors as education, occupation, 
and socio-economic status as they af- 
fect mental health, but also such fac- 
tors as marriage and family life, the 
influence of the neighborhood, the ef- 
fect of prejudice, etc. Such a job is 
the task of the clinician, 
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Section F: A Legislative Attack on Educational Discrimination 


PameE.ta Ricr 


pe Work or Srate Fair Emproy- 
meNT Practices ADMINISTRATIONS 
is well-known and wmuch-discussed. 
However, the pioneering efforts of 
three states in the passage and ad- 
ministration of fair educational prac- 
tices acts are largely neglected. While 
the “Equal Protection Clause” of the 
Fourteenth Amendment may discourage 
discrimination against students for 
reason of race in public institutions of 
higher learning, and some state civil 
rights laws include both public and pri- 
vate schools as places of public accom- 
modation in which discrimination is 
prohibited, in general, the student who 
is excluded from a private educational 
institution for racial or religious rea- 
sons has little or no legal redress. In 
three states, however, New York, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts, he may ap- 
peal this discrimination to a state 
agency which will examine the record 
and order his admittance if such dis- 
crimination is found. 

New York was the first state to 
enact a fair educational practices 
act. As might be expected, several 
years of agitation preceded the pas- 
sages of the Act in 1948. Among the 
factors which contributed to the final 
enactment of the law was the report 
of the New York City Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Unity which, in 1946, found 
extensive discrimination in college ad- 
missions, especially for medical school. 
This aroused intense feeling. Normal 
discrimination was increased by the 
shortage of facilities in the years im- 
mediately following the war. Students 
who might ordinarily have been accept- 
ed were rejected and many averred that 
prejudice was the cause of their re- 
jection. A series of bills were intro- 
duced into the state legislature with a 
goal of discouraging discrimination in 
college admissions. The most famous 


of these was the Austin-Mahoney bill. 


Instructor in Political Science, Wellesley College 
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It aroused the opposition of many 
groups including the Catholic clergy 
and the presidents of most of the 
schools of higher learning within the 
state. Archbishop Francis McIntyre 
of New York declared vehemently: 
The bill states that education is 
the function of the State. Educa- 
tion is not the function of the State. 
Education is the function of the 
parent. If the statement that edu- 
cation is a state function is written 
into the law, it will permit future 
encroachments on the parent function 
of education. That is what we mean 
by the infiltration of Communist 
ideas. The bill is formed after a 
communistic pattern which would be 
detrimental to future generations.* 
One of the reasons for religious op- 
position to the Austin-Mahoney bill 
was that it originally made no exemp- 
tion of sectarian colleges from the pro- 
vision forbidding religious discrimina- 
tion, an oversight that was corrected 
in subsequent bills. But officials of 
non-denominational colleges were also 
opposed; only President Taylor of 
Sarah Lawrence and Alvin Johnson of 
the New School supported the proposal, 
The report of the State Commission 
on the Need for a State University 
substantiated the findings of the New 
York City committee. There was wide- 
spread discrimination against Jews in 
many New York colleges, and many 
schools placed restrictions on the ad- 
mission of Negroes. The report based 
these conclusions on a survey of appli- 
cation blanks and admissions policies 
and a poll of high school principals and 
recent high school graduates as to 
whether graduates of certain races and 
religions had particular difficulty in be- 
ing admitted to college. This Commis- 
sion included among its recommenda- 
tions that the Commissioner of Educa- 


New York Times, 3:1, Mr 3, 1947. 
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tion be given the power to investigate 
discrimination in admissions and to use 
conciliatory measures to eliminate such 
discrimination. Should persuasive meth- 
ods prove inadequate, the Board of Re- 
gents should be given power to issue 
an order against the offending institu- 
tion, an order enforceable by the courts. 

The Quinn-Olliffe law which was 
passed by the 1948 legislature without 
debate incorporated most of these rec- 
ommendations. The Department of 
Education was charged with administer- 
ing the law and should conciliatory 
methods fail, eventually recourse could 
be made to the courts. Denominational 
colleges were exempted from the pro- 
visions prohibiting discrimination on 
the grounds of religion. 

The New Jersey and Massachusetts 
statutes, both enacted in 1949, are 
similar. They apply to schools at all 
levels, kindergarten, elementary and 
secondary, as well as the institutions of 
higher learning covered by the New 
York law. The New Jersey law pro- 
hibits not only discrimination in ad- 
mission but also discrimination against 
students once they have been admitted. 
The Massachusetts statute specifically 
lists as an unfair practice, oral or 
written questions as to race, religion, 
color or national origin. 


Procedure 


How does the procedure established 
by these statutes work? John Jones, 
a Negro graduating from the top quar- 
tile of his high school class applies for 
admission to an up-state New York 
college. After long delay his applica- 
tion is turned down. He knows that 
fellow students with inferior records 
both scholastically and in extra-cur- 
ricular activities have been accepted. 
In addition the school has a reputation 
for admitting only a token number of 
Negro students. Since a photograph 
was required of all applicants, it seems 
clear to John Jones that he is being 
denied admittance because of color. 

He would then file a petition with 
the State Department of Education. 
An investigator would talk with him and 
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with the college officials. Often the 
latter will claim that John was rejected, 
not because of race, but because of 
personality difficulties or inadequate 
preparation. If these explanations are 
felt inadequate and cause is found for 
the complaint, the state officials try to 
mediate with the school authorities. 
Normally this will rectify the situation, 
but there are provisions in the law for 
a public hearing and, should that dis- 
close discrimination, the issuance of a 
cease and desist order which the courts 
may enforce if the evidence shows that 
the law has been violated. 

A more common type of complaint 
would be one charging discrimination 
in the failure to admit certain religious 
or nationality groups to medical school. 
Richard Levine, graduating with a high 
scholastic average from a well-known 
University applied for admission to a 
New York medical school. As top 
pre-medical student in his class and 
with a record of leadership in outside 
activities he felt his chances of being 
admitted were excellent. But he was 
to find otherwise. Two of his class- 
mates, both non-Jewish, were inter- 
viewed by the medical school, though 
their scholastic averages were markedly 
lower than his, and were later accepted. 
Richard was not even granted an inter- 
view. However, when the case was 
investigated by the Fair Education 
Practices Administration, the petition 
was dismissed, the Administrator ac- 
cepting the explanation of the medical 
school that the other two candidates 
had something that Richard lacked. 
Whether this actual case was a mis- 
carriage of justice is hard to say, for 
many factors must be considered in 
filling the far-too-few places in medical 
schools, but it is interesting to note 
that the school was unable or unwill- 
ing to identify the mysterious factor 
that caused the acceptance of Richard’s 
fellow students and his own rejection. 

One of the most interesting results 
of these statutes is that so few cases 
have arisen under them. The New 
York administration has received nine 
formal complaints, the New Jersey 
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authorities three, and in Massachusetts 
there have been no formal complaints 
though two dozen informal “cases” 
have been investigated. They ranged 
from that of a psychopathic Negro stu- 
dent who claimed that a_ theological 
school in Massachusetts discriminated 
against colored persons although two 
fifths of the students were Negro and 
seemed contented, to the case of two 
small Negro girls who had applied for 
admittance to dancing school and were 
rejected because of their race, The 
facts in the latter case presented ade- 
quate basis for a formal complaint, but 
the parents chose not to pursue it 
farther because their daughters were 
subsequently enrolled and happy in 
another dancing school. While just 
over half of the informal complaints 
brought to the attention of the Massa- 
chusetts administrator involved Ne- 
groes, he also investigated seven where 
the student was Jewish, two cases 
where Protestants claimed discrimina- 
tion by Catholic school administrators, 
one involving a Catholic student, and 
one a Greek. 

The three New Jersey cases all in- 
volved trade schools. As an example, 
the first case was brought by a Negro 
girl who sought admission to a Pas- 
saic business school. The school had 
a policy of admitting no Negroes, 
claiming among other reasons, that it 
guaranteed placement and that it was 
impossible to find secretarial positions 
for Negroes. In this case the girl was 
being sent to school by her employer 
for further training with a job promised 
at the end of the course, so that ex- 
cuse was exploded. The Division 
against Discrimination of the New 
Jersey Department of Education 
ordered her admission and a change 
in the school policy. 

The nine cases that have been 
brought to state authorities in New 
York have involved four Negroes and 
five Jews. In only one case has cause 
for complaint been found and in that 
instance where a barber school turned 
down a Negro applicant, the young 
man refused to carry the case through. 


In some cases there has clearly been 
no legitimate complaint for the appli- 
cant did badly on an admissions test, 
the school did not offer the course de- 
sired or the student applying had per- 
sonality difficulties. In others, how- 
ever, the issue was much less clear, 
particularly in the three cases con- 
cerned with medical schools. But a 
single case was brought in 1952, 

Since there is general agreement 
among almost all educators that there 
is still considerable discrimination in 
admissions to college based on race, 
religion or national origin, why have 
so few petitions been filed? One rea- 
son, which is diminishing in importance, 
is lack of knowledge of the law. The 
great deterrent to would-be-filers of 
petitions is a fear of being blacklisted, 
says the American Jewish Congress 
and the American Jewish Committee. 
(Jewish groups have taken far more 
interest in the enactment and adminis- 
tration of these statutes than Negro 
organizations.) This is particularly 
true in the tightest field, medicine, 
where students fear that they will get 
a reputation as a trouble-maker and 
have difficulty getting an internship 
even if they should be admitted to 
medical school. Almost all good stu- 
dents eventually are admitted to some 
college, though the Jewish student may 
have to make twice as many applica- 
tions as the Gentile. Consequently it 
is too much trouble to file a petition. 
Another important factor to explain 
the paucity of petitions is that a stu- 
dent is unlikely to know whether he is 
discriminated against. He doesn’t have 
the year-by-year record of admissions 
which show whether applicants of cer- 
tain races or religions consistently are 
rejected. 


Other Activities 

Although the number of cases has 
been small, the state officials in this 
field have been actively educating the 
public and school authorities. The 
Massachusetts statute, for instance, 
makes it a violation of the law “to 
cause to be made any written or oral 
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inquiry concerning the race, religion, 
color or national origin of a person 
seeking admission.” The primary task 
of the Massachusetts administrator has 
been to enforce this provision. His 
work has resulted in a significant re- 
duction in discriminatory questions on 
application blanks, including such 
items as birthplace, birth certificate, 
change of name, church, color, language 
spoken in the home, mother’s maiden 
name, nationality, parents’ birthplace, 
pastor, photograph, race and religion. 
The direct questions that are most dif- 
ficult to get educational bodies to elimi- 
nate are “church” and “race”, though 
in each case only approximately a 
fourth of the Massachusetts agencies 
that were making inquiry into church 
and race in 1950 were doing so in 1952. 
The worst offenders were organizations 
such as the Y’s or the Scouts, a periph- 
eral group of educators which the ad- 
ministrator of the Massachusetts stat- 
ute has not conferred with at any 
length. Of the indirect questions, in- 
formation on the birthplace of the ap- 


plicant and a request for a photograph 
have proved the most difficult to elimi- 


nate. School officials claim that the 
latter is a necessity in the admissions 
process. The law’s administrator 
counters by showing that a photograph 
after the interview, rather than one 
submitted with the application, would 
serve for recall purposes and yet not 
violate the law. While the elimination 
of potentially discriminatory questions 
does not inevitably result in the elimi- 
nation of prejudice in admissions, it 
makes it more difficult. 

Along with the examination of ad- 
missions blanks for these illegal ques- 
tions has gone also an examination of 
admissions practices to ferret out quota 
systems or other means of limiting the 
enrollment of members of minority 
groups. In general, it is the opinion 
of Franklin Hawkes, Massachusetts 
administrator, that the situation has 
been appreciably improved in his state 
and several less-biased and equally 
well-informed leaders of racial organi- 
zations agree with this conclusion. The 
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elimination of direct and indirect ques- 
tions on race, religion and nationality 
would appear to show a desire on the 
part of Massachusett’s school authori- 
ties to cooperate with the law. 

The administrators of the pioneer 
New York Fair Education Practices 
Act, aside from dealing with the few 
cases of alleged discrimination, have 
conferred with officials of institutions 
of higher learning and conducted sev- 
eral surveys which would appear to 
indicate a decrease in discrimination. 
In 1946, before the Act was passed, the 
Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University questioned 1,029 
principals of public and private high 
schools as to whether they felt that 
colleges and universities discriminated 
on the basis of race, religion or origin 
in their admissions policies. Eighteen 
per cent of those replying felt that 
there was some discrimination. The 
graduates of most of the high schools 
whose principals reported discrimina- 
tion were then polled as to the names 
of the colleges where they had applied, 
whether they were accepted or rejected, 
the quarter of the graduating class in 
which they stood and their color, race, 
religion and national origin. The sur- 
vey was repeated in 1949 by the Fair 
Practices Division. By 1949 the num- 
ber of high school principals reporting 
discrimination had dropped to six per 
cent and thus the students polled con- 
stituted a smaller number. In fact the 
Division ran into difficulty trying to 
repeat the 1946 survey, for, as a result 
of the law, high school principals no 
longer kept a record of the student’s 
religion, race and nationality as they 
had three years earlier. Nevertheless, 
a sufficient number of replies were re- 
ceived to make the Fair Education 
Practices Administration feel that its 
work had borne fruit. In the earlier 
study it was the upstate Jewish ap- 
plicants in the highest quartile of their 
classes who were most discriminated 
against. Whereas in 1946 57 per cent 
of these applicants were rejected by the 
colleges of their first choice, this being 
more than four times the proportion 
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of non-Jewish applicants rejected 
(18% ), in 1949 the porportion of Jews 
rejected was only 18 per cent as com- 
pared with five per cent rejection for 
non-Jewish applicants. 

Another survey of admissions policies 
of upstate, nonsectarian, privately con- 
trolled colleges was conducted in 1946 
and repeated in 1949. The survey at- 
tempted to uncover discrimination 
against Jewish applicants. A figure 
of 100 indicated no discrimination; one 
of less than 100 showed more favor- 
able treatment for Jews, and one of 
over 100 more favorable treatment for 
Gentile applicants. For instance if 
one school accepted 25 per cent of the 
Jewish and 75 per cent of the non- 
Jewish applicants its index would be 
300. In 1946, 14 colleges showed an 
index of bias that averaged 130. In 
1949, 17 upstate colleges had an aver- 
age index of bias of 114. This was 
hailed as further evidence that discrimi- 
nation in admissions had been substan- 
tially reduced. The administrator of 
the Act at this time, Frederick Hoeing, 
issued a warning however, saying that 
this improvement might be somewhat 
exaggerated, for by 1949 the peak in 
college enro!lments had passed and the 
ratio of acceptances for all applicants, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, was far higher 
than three years earlier. Nevertheless 
he felt that the figures indicated con- 
siderable improvement and attributed 
it not only to less competition for 
places, but also to the work of the Fair 
Education Practices Division. 

The American Jewish Congress, on 
the other hand, was extremely critical 
of the sanguinity of the Division. The 
Congress’ Commission on Law and So- 
cial Justice agreed that there had 
probably been some decrease in dis- 
crimination against Jewish students, 
but generally it attributed the better 
showing to an increased number of 
places available in the freshman class. 
It felt that the high school principals 
reported less discrimination, not be- 
cause the situation actually improved 
much between 1946 and 1949, but be- 
cause the passage of the law and edu- 
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cational activities of the Administration 
made them think that it had. Finally 
the Congress pointed out that even the 
Division’s figures indicated that dis- 
crimination was still widespread against 
Jewish applicants, that a Jewish grad- 
uate of an upstate high school in the 
top quarter of his class had one-fourth 
the chance of the Protestant graduate 
in the same quarter of being accepted, 
and that a Jewish student in the sec- 
ond quartile but one-half the likelihood 
of being accepted as his Protestant 
counterpart.” 

A third survey touched on the most 
sensitive area of discrimination in ad- 
missions, that to medical schools. This 
is an area where there is a tremendous 
shortage of facilities and one where 
evidences of quotas for minority group 
students have been uncovered fre- 
quently. The study was made of ad- 
missions to New York medical schools 
for the class entering in 1950. The 
survey attempted to compare the judg- 
ment of undergraduate medical advisors, 
professors of premedical subjects and 
college administrators on their under- 
graduate candidates for admission with 
the final result of admission or rejec- 
tion of those applicants by the medical 
schools, taking into consideration par- 
ticularly the race, creed, color and 
national origin of the applicants. An 
interviewer went to every undergrad- 
uate college in the state with at least ten 
medical school candidates and talked 
with two or three professors or ad- 
visors who had had close contact with 
the candidates about their respective 
merits. Questionnaires were sent to 
all of the premedical seniors asking 
for information on their race, creed 
color and national origin, as well as 
questions having relevance to their 
capacity for medical school work, and a 
record of all schools to which they had 
applied and the results of these appli- 
cations. Forty-four liberal arts col- 
leges were visited and the records of 
955 students examined. 


*American Jewish Congress, “Analysis of 
‘Decrease in College Discrimination’” C. L. 
S. A. Reports, O, 1950. 
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The results of this survey have not 
been published. Apparently the Re- 
gents felt either that the results were 
not dependable or that they did not 
wish them publicized. One difficulty 
was that the grades given by different 
colleges were not adequately weighted. 
The Regents deemed the first study 
“inconclusive” and authorized further 
investigation. The survey had dis- 
closed that graduates of Italian extrac- 
tion had the most difficult time getting 
into medical school, that Jews were 
next and that Catholics came third in 
this sad triumverate. The Catholics 
might have been in a worse position 
except that many of them were ac- 
cepted by Georgetown Medical School. 
Graduates of denominational colleges 
had particular difficulty in gaining ad- 
mission. The record on_ interviews 
showed that Jewish applicants were 
interviewed far more times than Gen- 
tile applicants but then had a poorer 
chance at placement. This would seem 
to substantiate the study made by the 
American Jewish Congress of winners 
of state medical scholarships. It was 
found that while an equal number of 
Jewish and non-Jewish winners were 
interviewed by the medical schools, one 
and a half times as many Catholics 
and Protestants were accepted. It 
should be remembered that as winners 
of these scholarships, all of these stu- 
dents had shown unusual ability. The 
Jewish Congress concluded “that the 
interview has replaced the application 
form in some schools at least as a 
method of ascertaining religion and ap- 
plying discriminatory quota policies.’* 
If the application blank did not disclose 
the race or religion of the candidate, a 
personal interview would usually in- 
dicate his background. 


Criticisms and Proposed Changes 


Because an individual student is not 
in a position to recognize discrimina- 


*American Jewish Congress, “A Survey of 
the Experiences of Winners of New York 
State Medical and Dental Scholarships for 
1950 in Seeking Admission to New York 
Professional Schools,” C.J.S.A. Reports, Ap, 
1951, p. 10. 


tion, is afraid a petition will hurt his 
chances elsewhere and is unlikely to 
apply to institutions that are known 
to discriminate, the change in the stat- 
utes most frequently advocated by 
agencies interested in the more active 
enforcement of a_non-discrimination 
policy is that civil liberties groups be 
allowed to file petitions. The Model 
Fair Educational Practices Act pro- 
posed by the American Jewish Congress 
allows an organization to file such a 
petition for an individual. A second 
suggestion for improvement made by 
both the American Jewish Congress 
and the Jewish Committee is that what 
constitutes unfair questions on appli- 
cation blanks be written into the law. 
This is done in the Massachusetts stat- 
ute and the New York Board of Re- 
gents has the power to do so, but thus 
far has preferred the conciliatory ap- 
proach. 

In addition to these two proposals 
for changing the law itself, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress has urged that 
the present law be actively enforced, 
for it claims that in New York the 
Department of Education has shown 
weakness in carrying out the law. The 
Congress asserts that the Department 
has failed to study admissions policies 
carefully. It feels that the only way 
to eliminate irrational criteria in ad- 
missions is to require every post-sec- 
ondary institution to publish detailed 
statements of their admissions policies 
and procedures. Not only have the 
Regents failed to promulgate this regu- 
lation, but no thorough study has been 
made by the Administration of these 
policies and procedures. 

A second criticism of the Congress 
is that the Department has failed to 
investigate discrimination on its own 
motion, though this is provided for in 
the law. Evidence would seem to 
indicate that the quota system exists in 
many New York colleges, yet the Ad- 
ministrator has refused to make 4 
comprehensive analysis of admissions 
policies. In the few cases that have 
been brought he has investigated only 
the facts revealed by the specific com- 
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plaint rather than the over-all policy 
of the institution. This is in contrast 
to the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination which administers the Fair 
Employment Act. As a matter of 
routine, it investigates the over-all em- 
ployment policies of an employer, as 
well as the merits of the individual 
complaint, and has frequently found 
an over-all discriminatory policy though 
the individual complaint was dismissed. 
The report of the Jewish Committee 
concludes by saying, “The short-sighted 
policies of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and his Administrator, if con- 
tinued, will make of ‘the law a sham 
and a delusion.” 

To these attacks the Department 
replies that persuasion is causing a 
decrease in discrimination without an- 
tagonizing school administrators. The 
state officials point with pride to the 
apparent reduction in discrimination in 
liberal arts colleges between 1946 and 
1949, to the almost complete disap- 
pearance of most discriminatory ques- 
tions on application blanks, and to the 
opinion of high school principals that 
discrimination in admissions has de- 
creased markedly in the state. 

The New York enforcement officers 
have been faced with two problems, 
one existing prior to the statute and 
one arising as a result of the statute, 
problems that might not occur to the 
casual observer. The first is that many 
upstate colleges limit the number of 
New York City students they will ac- 
cept. This geographical quota, which 
is legitimate under the act, is often 
extremely difficult to separate from a 
quota directed against Jewish students, 
since the majority of Jewish applicants 


‘This criticism was unfounded in the first 
case coming before the Division. In this 
instance the complaint of a Negro secretarial 
student was dismissed since the course she 
sought was not offered by the school, but 
investigation of the general admissions 
policies of the school brought forth an order 
that changes be made, subject to review 
within a year. 

American Jewish Congress, “The Enforce- 
ment of the Quinn-Olliffe Law.” C.L.S.A. 
Reports, D, 1950, p. 4. 
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are from the metropolis. A second 
difficulty that has arisen as a result of 
the act is that now that schools no 
longer keep a record of race or religion, 
it is extremely difficult to administer 
the act. If an applicant claims he has 
been discriminated against, how can it 
be ascertained whether or not he has if 
none of the application blanks or ac- 
ceptance records list the race or re- 
ligion? 
Conclusion 

It is difficult to evaluate these laws. 
Talk to the administrators and the 
situation is under control and proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. They are surprised 
that there have been so few cases, but 
they take that as evidence that the 
problem is being met by their other 
activities. Talk to officials of minority- 
group organizations and many are im- 
patient with the slow approach. 

There is a vast amount of material 
available which indicates that religious 
and racial quotas or even exclusion are 
common even today in our public and 
private educational institutions.” The 
situation was particularly acute in the 
Northeastern part of the United States 
(excluding the problem of segre- 
gation of Negroes in the South) due to 
a shortage of institutions for public 
higher education in relation to the pop- 
ulation and the greater concentration 
of Jews and first and second genera- 
tion Americans. That the passage of 
fair educational practices laws has 
done some good in eliminating ques- 
tions on application blanks which the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education declared “constitutes an all 
but prima facie case that such informa- 
tion is likely to be used for discrimina- 


®Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Higher Education for 
American Democracy, Vol. II, “Equalizing 
and Expanding Individual Opportunity.” 
New York: Harpers, 1948; “Discrimination 
in College Admissions,” American Council 
on Education Studies, Vol. 14, Ap, 1950; 
American Jewish Congress, “The Quota 
System in Medical Schools,” C.L.S.A. Re- 
ports, Ag, 1950; “A Survey of the Experi- 
ences of Winners of N. Y. State University 
eae in 1950,” C.L.S.A. Reports, N 
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tory purposes’” cannot be doubted. In 
a study made by the Anti-Defamation 
League of application forms of 518 
liberal arts colleges it was found that 
more than nine-tenths of the nation’s 
colleges asked one or more such ques- 
tions about race, religion or nationality 
in 1948 and that the number increased 
slightly in 1949. But significantly it 
dropped in the Northeast, and dropped 
particularly in the states that had 
passed fair educational practices acts. 

But discriminatory questions are only 
one way of limiting students from cer- 
tain racial and religious groups. The 
American Jewish Congress investiga- 
tions seem to indicate that the inter- 
view is becoming a second line of dis- 
crimination. 

While prejudice and intolerance can- 
not be completely eliminated through 
legislation, the educational effect of laws 
should not be minimized. In control- 
ling actual discrimination by govern- 
ment action, the slower educational pro- 
cess is given a more healthy atmosphere 


"Report of the President’s Commission on 


Higher Education, op. cit., p. 38 
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in which to work. It seems highly 
logical to attempt to eliminate discrimi- 7 
natory practices and bigotry in our edu- ~ 
cational institutions which can then be- — 
come even stronger forces for promoting ~ 
understanding. 4 

While there is much to be done, the — 
setting down in print of the principle — 
that educational opportunity shall not 
be denied because of race or religion 
or nationality is a hopeful step. Louis © 
Wirth, summing up the results of a © 
conference on Discriminations in Col- ~ 
lege Admissions effectively states the 
argument for such statutes. 

Legislative action in our kind of ~ 
society is the most eloquent educa- © 
tion that a community at large can — 
have . . . Sometimes we need in a 
diverse society like ours to put down 
on paper what we believe in, to state 
the minimal principles below which 
we will not allow anyone to fall, 
and to say to others, ‘Come this way. 
We are not quite ready yet, but this 


way lies a better world.’ ’” 


’“TNiscriminations in College Admissions,” 
op. cit., p. 48 
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